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Natuan CovincTton Brooks, A. M., whose portrait 
embellishes this number, is known to the readers ol 
the Lady's Book as the author of “ Scripture Anthology,” 
“The Bower of Paphos,” &c. &c. He is the son of a 
respectable planter in Cecil county, Maryland. Very 
early in life he was distinguished by a fondness fur 
letters, and a precocious development of talents, which 
determined his friends to permit him to follow the bent 
of his disposition, and devote himself exclusively to 
literary pursuits. At the age of twelve years he en- 
tered upon his academic studies in the academy of 
James Magraw, D. D., an institution from which 
perhaps a greater number of professional men have 
gone furth (particularly divines) than from any similar 
one in the country. While there, he was noted for his 
cluse application to severe study during the hours of 
attendance, and at the age of fifteen he was well ac- 
quainted with the ancient languages and the whole 
rutine of mathematics. Nor was his knowledge re- 
stricted to a mere rendering of the ancient authors into 
English—in his translations, he discovered great critical 
acumen to discern, and taste to appreciate the sublime 
beauties of the masters of antiquity. His warm, en- 
thusiastic spirit was fired by what he read, and his 
talent for poetry discovered itself in the composition 
of many poetical episiles and fugitive pieces, which 
evidenced the possession of a fine imagination, and a 
pleasant freedom and playfulness of fancy. 

Some time after this, Mr. Brooks commenced the 
study of medicine, which he abandoned through dis- 
like, and (having removed to Baltimore) entered upen 
the profession of a teacher, in which he was eminently 
successful. His mode of communicating instruction 
was not by a narrow adherence to rules in which dim 
outlines of principles alone are imparted, while the 
mind of the learner remains almost inactive. By a 
clese analysis of the mental peculiarities of each of his 
students, he was ready at ail times to impart ideas in 
the manner most appropriate and efficient. He had 
studied his profession fur himself, and he taught that 
which he understood in all its shades and inflections. 

Amid the engrossing concerns of his academy he 
still retained a fondness for literary pursuits. His 
leisure moments were devoted to composition, and 
before he was twenty-one years of age he projected 
and prosecuted the publication of an annual. The 
Amethyst was first decided upon in June, commenced 
in July,and brought out in October. Confiding in the 
liberality of the citizens of Baltimore, and believing 
that they only waited for an opportunity to foster and 
encourage literary effort in their own city, Mr. Brooks 
determined that the production should be exclusively 
their own in matter and embellishment. By thus re- 
uricting himself to the assistance of a few writers of 
talent, he had but little variety from which to select 
materiel ; and the short period allowed for the recep- 
1; of the articles did not allow contributors sufficient 
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time forthe preparation of any thing of a finished nature. 
Notwithstanding these extraordinary disadvantages, 
the publication was in all respects creditable, and will 
bear a comparison with the commencement volume of 
any similar production in the country. Although the 
work came from the press in October, it was late in 
November before it was bound up for delivery, and as 
he did not possess the facilities of a regular publisher 
in disposing of it, and was prevented by other engage- 
ments from devoting the time necessary to make sales, 
his Annual, which came out at the time when the 
market was stocked with those of established reputa- 
tion, lay upon his hands, at a loss of nearly the whole 
edition. 

Mr. Brooks had involved himself in purchases of 
property made some time before, and this unexpected 
misfurtune was completely ruinous to his interests. 
The consequence was, that to satisfy the pressing 
claims of his creditors, his property was sacrificed, and 
he driven to the painful and humiliating necessity of 
availing himself of the privileges of insulvency for the 
sum of a few hundred dollars. 

It is certainly a question whether a man is bound 
in honour to satisfy the claims of his creditors who, 
from a reckless regard to their own interests, sacrifice 
the property of their debior to perhaps twice the 
amount of their demands, and then heartlessly press 
him to the necessity of applying for the benefit of the 
insolvent act. Buoyed up, however, by an inward 
consciousness of integrity, he passed through the fiery 
ordeal of adversity with the dignified firmness of a 
noble mind, and, when fortune again smiled upon him, 
such was his delicate sense of honour, although re- 
leased from any legal accountability, that the first with 
whom he cancelled his obligations was the one whose 
stern unrelenting persecutions had driven him to ex- 
tremity; and to earh of his creditors in turn he mani- 
fested the same Christian-like conduct. This simplé 
and affecting episode in Mr. Brooks’ history is worth 
volumes of panegyric. 

In 1832 he was admitted to the degree of Master of 
Aris at St. John’s College, on which oceasjon he deli- 
vered before the Faculty a beantiful poem, called “ De 
Interitu Rerum,” and in 1834 was elected Principal 
of the Brookville Academy, in Brookville, Montgomery 
county, Maryland, an endowed institution, with a Li- 
brary, Mathematical and Philosophical Apparatus, and 
four Professors. It contains a larger number of board- 
ing pupils than any seminary in the State, with the 
exceplion of one, and is patronised by some of the’ 
most respectable and influential families in Maryland, 
and the district of Columbia, and the adjoining states, 

The reputation of Mr. Brooks as a writer is rapidly 
increasing, and he bids fair at no distant day to rank 
with the first in our country. His contributions to this 
Journal alone, give him a decided character for beauty 





of style, and elegance of thought and diction. “The 
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Bower of Paphos,” containing about six hundred lines, 
is the most lengthy production of his pen, and, although 
composed in the short space of seven or eight days, is 
a@ most beautiful poem, displaying a fine command of 
language, with a felicity of thought, and rich compre- 
hensiveness of description that is almost inimitable. 
It is in the latter characteristic of style, description, 
that his productions are pre-eminent; the fertility of 
his imagination, added to correctness of observation, 
enables him to sketch with the hand of a master what- 
ever he attempts to delineate. As a specimen of the 
smoothness of his versification, displaying also the 
beavty and richness of his conceptions, and his powers 
of description, we quote the opening stanza of “ The 


Bower of Paphos” — 


“ The day-god off Drepanum’s height, 
Still Wiager'’d o'er the happy isle, 
And Paphos’ gilded domes grew bright 

Beneath his last and loveliest smile ; 
Bright came the opalled sun-beams down 
Upon each mountain's golden crown, 

Tinting the foliage of the trees— 
The purple billows of the ocean, 

Swept by the pennons of the breeze, 
Were curling with a gentle motion, 

As if, in sunny smiles, their waves 
Were welcoming to Tithonus’ bed— 

Far down amid the coral caves— 
The weary god; while round his head 

The crimson curtains of the West 
Were drawn, as down the watery steep 
His flashing car descended deep, 

Amid the golden sands to rest.” 


The entire poem will be found equally good ; and 
in some places the sentiments are rather of a solemn 


aud sublime nature than merely beautiful :-—~ 


“The God omnipotent, who rolled 
The chariots of the crystal spheres, 
To circle round their course of years ; 
Made the green earth. at his command. 
Arise with all its mounts sublime, 
And from the hollow of his hand 
Poured out the immeasurable sea, 
And bade its waves’ eternal chime 
Hymn his own vast immensity.” 


Many of the poems in his “ Scripture Anthology,” 
are of surpassing beauty. We may name that on the 
“ Eternity of God”—for boldness and perspicuity of 
thought, and deep solemn grandeur of conception it 
has rarely been excelled. It is a poem that any writer 
in the country might be proud to own. Witness the 


following extracis -— 


%« The awful heavens are thine—the liquid sun 
That heaves his fiery waves beneath thine eye— 
The ocean fount of all the streame of light, 

That pour their beamy treasures through the wide, 
Illimitable ether, watering with their rays 

The wide-spread soil, to where the burning sands 
Of dark immensity, eternal barriers throw 

Against the flowing of their crystal streams, 

Was from the Godhead’s urn of glory poured.” 


How grand is the sentiment that the stars are the 


alphabet of the Eternal :— 


“ The stars are thine—thy charactery grand 
In which, upon the face of burning heaven 
Thy hand has traced, in radiant lines, thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power, 
For eye of man and angel to behold, 
And read, and gaze on—worship, and adore.” 
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And again :— 

“ Yea, th’ eternal heavens, on wh, 
Thy glory in cengeiteonas beyond ig ee, 
With age shall tarnish, and shall be rolled u 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acts, ad 
And be deposited in deathless urns, 
Amid the archives of the mighty God. 


In the “ Prodigal” there are some fine thoughts ; 


“There is a magic in the name of home, 
Felt in the spirit’s yearnings ; man may roam, 
Careering on his wild and thoughtless Way ; 
Like the mad, untamed comet, from the oun 
Yet in his wanderings is still within ; 

| The attractive influence of that sunny spot.” 


In descriptions of female beauty, Mr. Brooks is y 
felicitous :— ey 


“ Her sloe-like eyes reflected the soft beams’ 
Of a mild, innocent heart, undimmed by care ; 
But, when impassioned feelings and high thoughts 
Fanned the red glowings of her gifted mind, 
From the dark foldings of the silken lash 

It sent its flashes like the lightning’s gleam 
From the reft thunder cloud—brilliant and beautiful. 
Around her mouth played a bewitching air, 
Curving in smiles her pure transparent lips, 

As the light zephyr curls the rose’s leaves— 
And when she spoke, the siiver accents fell 
Upon the eager ear, like the rich notes 

Of air-borne minstrelsy—and glowing thought 
Embodied sat upon her speaking lips, 

Tn princely beauty, and the hearts of all 

Paid willing reverence to its majesty.” 





| An imagination revelling in the richness of its own 
| creations is here finely pourtrayed :— 


“ The gay, green earth, with all its garniture 
Of sun-gilt mountains, forests, founts, and flowers, 
Seemed one vast panorama, by the hand 

Of glowing nature painted. ‘To her ear 

The whispering zephyrs from the myrtle bowers 
Wafted melodious music: from bright rills, 
Rolling like molten silver, came the sound 

Of Naiad voices from their pearly depths; 
And from each star sweet airy harpings came, 
Swelling upon the pure ambrosial breeze— 
The loud and wild harmonicon of Feaven.” 


The following simile is very pretty:— 





j “ Her lips, 
;  Arching and curved, shone like the coral bow, 
Whence Cupid points his darts.” 


This idea is beautiful :-— 


“ Pure as the sleeping thoughis that speak 
In smiles, upon an infaui’s cheek.” 


Sensibility is here finely depicted :— 


“ Within thy breast are founts of feeling, 
By angel fingers gently stirred, 
Like waters of Siloam pure, . 
The crushed and wounded spirit healing. 


The following is a perfect gem :-— 
“ And a teor 


Rolled like @ melted diamond down her cheek, 
From the red crucible of a burning brain. 
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The above extracts, which may serve to give some 
idea of Mr. Brooks’ literary pfetensions, have been 
taken from such pieces as we —, to have by us. 
We regret that we had not the adyantage of a regular 
collection of his pieces to select from, but express the 
hope that he may be prevailed upon, ere long, to make 
a bouquet of his flowers of Poesy, which cannot but 
be acceptable to his friends and the public. 

His prose is as free, chaste, and elegant as his poetry. 
In this his powers of description are as happily mani- 
fested as in the other. There is a college commence- 
ment scene in a story called “ The Young Fisherman 
of the Palisades,” published in the Lady’s Book a few 
months since, which has been universally admired, 
both for the beauty of its language and spirit of its 
conception. 

To the character of a profound and finished scholar 
Mr. Brooks adds that of the real gentleman. His 
family and friends are warmly attached to him, and 
all who know him love him fur his sincerity and kind- 
ness of heart. Could he turn his attention more de- 
votedly to literary pursuits, and be freed from the 
wearing cares of a college professorship, he would soon 
become a bright ornament to his country, and add 
much to the reputation which she is acquiring in the 
literary world. 


a 
JOHNSONIANA. 
No. 1. 
APPEARANCES OFTEN DECEITFUL. 


In the condition of men, it frequently happens that 
grief and anxiety lie hid under the golden robes of 
prosperity; and the gloom of calamity is cheered by 
secret radiatiuns of hope and comfort, as in the works 
of nature the bog is sometimes covered with flowers, 
and the mine concealed in the barren crags. 





APHORISMS. 


We frequently fall into error and folly, not because 
the true principles of action are not known, but because, 
fur a time, they are not remembered; he may, there- 
fore, justly be numbered among the benefactors of man- 
kind, who contracts the great rules of life into short 
sentences that may be easily impressed on the memory, 
and taught by frequent recollection to recur habitually 
to the mind. 


CONFIDENCE. 
There would be few cases of great labour or hazard 
undertaken, if we had not the power of magnifying 


the advantages which we persuade ourselves to ex- 
pect from them. 





COMPLAISANCE. 


There are many arts of graciousness and concilia- 
tion which are to be practised without experience, and 
by which those may be made our friends, who have 
never received from us any real benefit. Such arts 
when they include neither guilt nor meanness, it is 
surely reasonable to learn; for who would want that 
love which is so easily to be gained ? 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, 
without the supplemental laws of good breeding to 
secure freedom from degenerating into rudeness, or 
self esteem from swelling into insolence. A thousand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thousand offices 
neglected, without any remorse of conscience, or ‘re- 
proach from reason. 


COMPLAINT. 


To hear complaints with patience, even when com- 
plaints are vain, is one of the duties of friendship: and 
though it must be allowed, that he suffers most like a 
hero, who hides his grief in silence, yet it cannot be 
denied, that he who complains, acts like a man—like 
a social being, who looks for help from his fellow 
creatures. 





CONTEMPT. 


Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it seizes 
one part of a character, currupts all the rest by degrees. 





CONSOLATION. 


No one ought to remind another of misfortunes of 
which the sufferer does not complain, and which there 
are no means proposed of alleviating. We have no 
right to excite thoughts which necessarily give pain, 
whenever they return, and which perhaps might not 
have revived but by absurd and unreasonable com- 
passion. 


POLITICAL CREDULITY. 


Of all kinds of credulity, the most obstinate and 
wonderful is that of political zealots: of men who 
being numbered they know not how, or why, in any 
of the parties that divide a state, resign the use of 
their own eyes and ears, and believe nothing that does 
not favour those whom they profess to follow. 





COMPLIMENT. 


No rank in life precludes the efficacy of a well- 
timed compliment. When Queen Elizabeth asked an 
ambassador how he liked her ladies, he replied: “ It 
is hard to judge of stars in the presence of the sun.” 





DEATH. 
To neglect at any time preparation for death, is to 


sleep on our post at a siege: but to omit it in old age 
is to sleep at an aitack. 





DELAY. 


The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we: 
know cannot be finally escaped, is one of the general 
weaknesses which, in spite of the instruction of moral- 
ists, and the remonstrances of reasun, prevail to a 
greater or less degree in every mind: even they who 
most steadily withstand it, find it, if not the most 
violent, the most pertinacious of their passions, always 
renewing its attacks, and though often vanquished, 
never destroyed. M. C. 

Philadelphia, June 26, 1835. 


oo 
MATRIMONY. 


Tae happiness of the husband and wife is mutually 
derived from each other; they partake alike of joy and 
sorrow, glory and ignominy, wealth and poverty; they 
are the same to each other in all the circumstances of 
life ; the misfortune of the one is the misfortune of the 
other ; nothing but the grave can sever their connexion; 
even the bonds which unite brother and sister, or 
parents and children, are less enduring. The tender 
youth grown into manhood ; he is now perhaps con- 
tending with the difficulties of the world, and receives 
no longer the protection of a father and mother—the 
old sinking into the grave around him, and his only 
solace is the wife of his bosom; she, perhaps, has fled 
from her parental roof, willing to sacrifice every thing 
for his sake, and now clings fondly to him for protec- 





tion and support 
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He got a halfyenny—but it was a rap. 





Riddle me, riddle me, ridd e me right; 
Teil me what I dreamt last night. 


“Finpinc a fortune,” is a phrase often heard | the old woman's shrivelled skin; they were both se. 
amongst the peasantry of Ireland. If any man from | riously out of the perpendicular; and the rude mud 
small beginnings arrives at wealth, in a reasonable | aud wicker chimney of the edifice having toppled over 
course of tinie, the fact is scarcely ever considered as | the gable, stuck out, something in the fashion Of the 
the result of perseverance, superior intelligence, or in-  doodeen or short pipe that projected from the old Wo. 
dusiry ; it passes as a by-word through the country | man’s upper stury; and so they both were smoki 
that “he found a fortin’ ;’ whether by digging up a) away from morning till night; and to compleie ns 
“crock o’ govid” in the.ruins of an old abbey, or by similitude sadly, both were poor,—both lonely, —buth 
catching a Leprechaun, and forcing him to “deliver | fast falling to decay. 
or die,” or discovering it behind an old wainscot, is Here were Darby Kelleher and Oonah Lenehan 
quite immaterial: the when or the where is equally | sure to meet every day. Darby might make his ap. 
unimportant, and the thousand are satisfied with the | pearance thus :— 


rumor, “He found a fortin’.” Besides, going into} “Good morrow kindly, granny.” 
particulars destroys romance,—and the Irish are es- “The same to you, avick,” mumbled out the crone, 
sentially romantic.—and their love of wonder is more “ Here’s some ’baccy for you, granny.” 


gratified in considering the change from poverty to “Many thanks to you, Darby. I didn’t lay it out 
wealth as the result of superhuman aid, that in attri- | for seeing you so airly, the day.” 
buting it to the mere mortal causes of industry and “No, nor you wouldn't neither, only I was pas- 
prudence. sin’ this a way, runnin’ an arrand for the squire, and [ 
The crone of every village has plenty of stories to | thought I might as well step in and ax you how you 
make her hearers wonder how fortunes have been ar- | wor.” 
rived at by extraordinary short cuts; and as it bas} “Good boy, Darby.” 
been laid down as an axiom, “That there never wasa{!  “Throth an’ its a hot day that's in it, this blessed 
fvol who had not a greater fvol to admire him,” so there | day. Phew! Faix it’s out o’ breath I am, and mighty 
naver was any old woman who told such stories with- | hot intirely; for I was rannin’ a’most half the way, 
out a plenty of listeners. bekase it’s an arrand you see, and the squire towld me 
Now Darby Kelleher was one of the latter class, | to make haste, and so I did, and wint acrass the fields 
and there was a certain collioch* who was an extensive | by the short cut; and as I was passin’ by the owld 
dealer in the marvellous, and could supply “ whole-| castle, [ remimbered what you towld me a while agon, 
sale, retail, and for exportation,” any customer such | granny, about the crock o’ gould that is there for sartia, 
2s Darby Kelleher, who not only was a devoied list- | if any one could come upon it.” 

ener, but also made an occasivnal offering at the cave “ An that’s thrne indeed, Darby, avick—and never 
of the sibyl, in return for her occular communications. | heerd any other the longest day 1 can remember.” 
This tribute generally was tobacco, as the cullioch was “ Well, well! think o’ that!! Oh then it’s he that'll 
partial to chewing the weed ; and thus, Darby returned be the lucky fellow that finds it.” 

a quid pro quo, without having any idea that he was| “‘Thrue fur you, Darby; but that won't be aniéilit 

giving a practical instance of the foregoing well known | is laid out for some one to rise it.” 

pun. “Sure that’s what I say to myself often; and why 
Another constant attendant at the hut of the hag, | mightn’t it be my chance to be the man that it was 

was Ovunah Lenehan, equally prone to the marvellous | laid out for to find it.” 

«with Darby Kelleher, and quite his equal in idleness. “There’s no knowin’,” mumbled the crone, myste 
A day never passed without Darby and Oonah paying | riously, as she shook the ashes out of her tobacco-pipe, 
the old woman a visit. She was sure to be “at home,” | and replenished the doodcen with some of the fresh 
for age and decrepitude rendered it impossible for her | stock Darby had presented.” 
to be otherwise, the utmost limit of her ramble from| “ Faix, an that’s true, sure enough. Oh but you've 
her own chimney coruer being the seat of sods outside | a power o’ knowledge, granny!! Sure enough im 
the door of her hut, where, in the summer time, she | deed, there’s no knowin’; but they say there’s great 
was to be found, so soon as the sunbeams fell on the | vartue in dhrames.” 
front of her abode, and made the seat habitable for one “ That's ondeniable, Darby,” said the hag, “ and by 
whose accustomed vicinity to the fire, rendered heat | the same token maybe you'd step into the house and 
‘indispensable to comfort. Here she would sit and | bring me a bit o’ live turf* to light my pipe.” 














rock herself to and fro in the hot noons of July and; “To be sure, granny,” and away went Darby 
August, her own appearance and that of her wretched execute the commission. 
calvin being in admirable keeping. ‘To a fanciful be-; | While he was raking from amongst the embers on 


holder ghe question might have suggested itself, whe- the hearth, a piece of turf sufficiently “ alive” for the 
ther the hag was made for the hovel, or it fur her; or | purpose, Oouah made her appearance outside the but, 
whether they had grown into a likeness of one another, | and gave the usual cordial salutation to the old woman; 
as man and wife are said to do, for there were many | just as she had done her civiljty, out came Darby, 
points of resemblance between them. ‘The tattered | holding the bit of turf between the two extremities of 
tha'ch of the hut was like the straggling hair of its | an osier twig, bent double fur the purpose of forming 
mistress, and Time that had grizzled the latter, had | @ rustic tongs. 
covered the former with gray lichens. To its mud | 
walls, a strong likevess was to be found in the tint of | *In Ireland the tobacco in the pipe is very gener 
i ally ignited by the application of a piece of burning 
* Old woman. turf—or, as it is figuratively called, ‘live turf 
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“Musha an’ is that you, Darby?” said Oonah. 

“Who else would it be?” said Darby. 

“Why, you towld me over an‘ hour agon, down 
there in the big field, ti.at you wor in a hurry.” 

“And sol am ina hurry, and wouldn't be here, 
only I jist stepped in to say God save you to the 
mother here, and to light her pipe for her, the cray- 

“thar” 

“ Well, don’t be standin’ there, lettin’ the coal* go 
black out, Darby,” said the old woman; “ but let me 
light my pipe at wanst.” 

“To be sure, granny,” said Darby, applying the 
morsel of lighted ember to the bowl of her pipe, until | 
the process of ignition had been effected. ““ And now, 
Ovunah, my darlint, if you’re so sharp as other people, 
what the dickens brings you here, when it is mindin’ 
the geese in the stubbies you ought to be, and not 
here? What would the misthriss say to that, I wond- 
her?” 

“Oh I left them safe enongh, and they’re able to 
take care of themselves fur a bit, and I wanted to ax 
the granny about a dhrame I had.” 

“Sure so do I,” said Darby; “and you know first 





come, first sarved is a good owld sayin’. And so, gran- 
ny, you Own to it that there’s a power o’ vartue in 
dhrames.” 

A long drawn whiff of the pipe was all the hag | 
vouchsated in return. 

“Oh then but that’s the iligant tabaccy ! musha bunt | 
it’s fine and sthrong, and takes the breath from one | 
a’most, it's so good. Long life to you, Darby— 
paugh !!” 

“You're kindly welkim, granny. An’ as I was say- 
in’ about the dhrames—you say there’s a power 0’ 
vartue in them.” 

“Who says agin it?” said the hag authoratively, 
and looking with severity on Darby. 

“Sure an’ it's not me you'd suspect o’ the like? I 
was only goin’ to say that myself had a mighty sharp 
dhrame last night, and sure | kem to ask you about 
the maynin’ av it.” 

“Well, avick, tell us your dhrame,” said the hag, 
sucking her pipe with increased energy. 

“ Weil, you see,” said Darby, “I dhremt I was goin’ 
along a road, and that all of a suddint | kem to crass 
roads, and you know there’s great vartue in esas | 
roads.” | 

“That's thrue, avourneen !—paugh ! !—go an.” | 

“Well, as I was sayin’, 1 kem to the crass roads, 
and svon afiher I seen four walls; now I think the 
four walls manes the owld castle.” 

“ Likely enough, avick.” 

“Oh,” said Ovonah, who was listening withy hex } 
mouth as wide open as if the faculty of hearing lay 
there, instead of in his ears, “sure you know the 
owld castle has only three walls, and how could that 
be it?” 

“No matther for that,” said the crone, “ it ought to 
have four, and that’s the same thing.” 

“Well, well! I never thought of that,” said Oonah, 
lifting her hands in wonder; “sure enough, so it 
ought!” 

“Go an, Darby,” said the hag. 

“Well I thought the greatest sight o’ crows ever I 
seen flew out o' the castle, and [ think that must mane 
the goold there is in it.” 

“Did you count how many there was?” said the 
hag, with great solemnity. 

“Faith, | never thought o’ that,” said Darby with 
an air of vexation. 

“Could you tell me, itself, wer they odd or even, 
avick ?”” 

“ Faix, an’ I could not say for sartin.” 

“ Ah, that’s it!!” said the crone, shaking her head 








* The peasantry often say “a coal o’ turf.” 





in token of disappointment. “How can I tell the 
naynin’ o’ your dhrame, if you don’t know how it 
kem out exactly ?” 

“Well, granny, but-don’t you think the crows was 
‘ikely for govld.” 

“ Yis—if they flew heavy.” 

“Troth then, an’ now I remember they did fly 
heavy, and I said to myself there would be rain soun, 
ihe crows was flyin’ so heavy.” 

“T wish you didn’t dhrame o’ rain, Darby.” 

“Why, granny? What harm is it?” 

“Oh nothin’, only it comes in a crass place there.” 

“ Bat it duesn’t spile the dhrame, I hope.” 

“Oh no. Go an.” 

“Weil, with that, I thought I was passin’ by Doo- 
lins, the miller’s, and says he to me, Will you carry 
home this sack o’ male furme? Now you know, male 
is money, evéty fool knows.” : 

“ Right, avick.” 

“ And so I tuk the sack o’ male an my shouldher, 
and I theught the woight iv it was killin’ me, just as 
if it wes a sack o’ guold.” 

“Go an, Darby.” 

“And with that I thought I met with a cat, and 
that, you know, manes an ill-nathur’d woman.” 

“ Right, Darby.” 

“And says she to me, Darby Kelleher, says she, 
you're mighty yollow, God bless you ; is it the jandhers 
you have? says she. Now wasn’t that mighty sharp? 
I think the jandhers manes goold ?” 

“Vis, if it was the yollow jandhers you dhremt iv, 
but not the black jandhers.” 

“ Well, it was the yollow jandhers.” 

“Very good, avick; that’s makin’ a fair offer at it.” 

“T thought so myself,” said Darby, “ more by token 
when there was a dog in my dhrame next; and that’s 
a frind, you know.” 

“ Righi, avick.” 

« And he had a silver collar an him.” 

“Oh bad Inck to that silver collar, Darby ; what 
made you dhrame o’ silver at all ?” 

“Why, what harm ?” 

“Oh I thought you knew berther nor to dhrame o” 
silver; why, cushla machree, sure silver is a disap- 
pointment all the world over.” 

“Oh murther!” said Darby, in horror, “and is my 
dhrame spylte (spoiled) by that blackguard collar?” 

“ Nigh hand indeed, but not all out. It would be 
spylte only for the dog, but the dog is a frind, and so 
it will be only a frindly disappointment, or maybe a 
fallin’ out with an acquaintance.” 

“Oh what matther,” said Darby, “so the dhrame is 
to the good still !!” 

“The dhrame is to the good still; but tell me if 
yon dhremt o’ three sprigs o’ sparemint at the ind iv 
it.” 

“ Why, then, now I could not say for sartin, bekase 
I was nigh wakin’ at the time, and the dhrame was 
not so clear to me.” 

“T wish you could be sartin o’ that.” . 

“ Why, I have it an my mind that there was sparemint 
in it, bekase I thought there was a garden in part iv 
it, and the sparemint was likely to be there.” 

“ Sure enough, and so you did dhrame o’ the sprigs 
o’ sparemint.” 

“Indeed I could a’most make my book-oath that I 
dhremt iv it. I’m partly sartin, if not all out.” 

“ Well, that’s raysonable. It’s a good dhrame, Dar- 
by.” . 

“ Do you tell me so !” ; 

“Deed an’ it is, Darby. Now wait till the next 
quarther o’ the new moon, and dhrame again, then, and 
you'll see what'll come of it.” , . 

“By dad an’ [ will, granny. Oh but it’s you has 
taken the maynin’ out of it, beyant everything; and 
faix if I find the crock, it’s yourself won't be the worse 
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iv it; but I must be goin’, granny, for the squire bid 
me to hurry, or else I would stay longer wid you. 
Good murnin’ to you—good mornin’, Oonah! I'll see 
you to-morrow sometime, granny.” And off went 
Darby, leisurely enough. 

The foregoing dialogue shows the ready credulity 
of poor Darby; but it was not in his belief of the 
“vartue of dhrames” that his weakness only lay. 
He likewise had a most extensive creed as regarded 
fairies of all sorts and sizes, and was always on the 
look out for a Leprechaun. Now a Leprechaun is a 
fairy of peculiar tastes, properties, and powers, which 
it is necessary to acquaint the reader with. His taste 
as to occupation is very humble, for he employs him- 
self in making shoes,, and he loves retirement, being 
fond of shady novks, where he can sit alone and pur- 
sue his avocation undisturbed. He is quite a hermit 
in this respect, for there is no instance on record of 
two Leprechauns being seen together. But he is quite 
a beau in his dress, notwithstanding, for he wears a red 
aquare cut coat, richly laced with gold, waistcoat and 
inexpressibles of the same, cocked hat, shoes, and 
buckles. He has the property of deceiving, in 80 
great a degree, those who chance to discover him, that 
none have ever yet been known whom he has not 
overreached in the “keen encounter of the wits,” 
which his meeting with mortals always produces. 
This is occasioned b; his possessing the power of be- 
stowing unbounded wealth on whvever can keep him 
within sight until he is weary of the surveillance, and 
gives the ransom demanded, and to this end, the ob- 
ject of the mortal who is go fortunate as to surprise 
one, is to seize him, and never withdraw his eye from 
him, until the threat of destruction forces the Lepre- 
chaun to produce the treasure; but the sprite is too 
many fur us clumsy witted earthlings, and is sure, by 
some device, make us avert our eyes, when he van- 
ishes at once. 

This Enchanted Cobbler of the meadows, Darby 
Kelleher was always on the look out for. But though 
so constantly on the watch for a Leprechaun, he never 
had got even within sight of one, and the name of the 
Fairy Finder was besiowed npon him in derision. 
Many a trick too was played on him; sometimes a 
twig siuck amongst lung grass, with a red rag hanging 
upon it, has betrayed Darby, into a cautious observance 
and approach, until a nearer inspection, and a laugh 
from behind some neighboring hedge, have dispelled 
the illusion.. But this, though ofien repeated, did not 
cure him, and no turkey-cock had a quicker eye for a 
bit of red, or flew at it with greaier eagerness, than 
Darby Kelleher, and he entertained the belief that one 
day or other he would reap the reward of all his 
watching, by finding a Leprechaun in good earnest. 

But that was all in the hands of Fate, and must be 
waited for: in the meantime there was the castle and 
the “crock o’ gould” for a certainty, and,, under the 
good omens of the “sharp diirame” he had, he deter- 
mined on taking that affair in hand at once. For his 
companion in the labour of digging, and pulling the 
ponderous walls of the casile to pieces, he selected 
Oonah, who was, in the parlance of her own class, 
“a brave two-handed long-sided jack,” and as great a 
believer in dreams and omens as Darby himself; be- 
sides, she promised profound secrecy, and agreed to 
take a small share of the treasure fur her reward in 
assisting to discover it. , 

For about two months Darby and Oonah laboured 
ig vain; but, at last, something came of their exer- 
tions. In the course of their work, when they occa- 
sionally got tired, they would sit down to rest them- 
selves and talk over their past disappointments and 
future hopes. Now it was during one of these inter- 
vals of repose that Darby, as he was resting himself 
on one of the coign-stones of the ruin, suddenly disco- 


ey 

Now Oonah happened to be thinking much in the 
same sort of way about Darby, at that very moment, 
and the end of the affair was, that Darby and Oouah 
were married the Sunday following. 

The calculating Englishman will ask, did he fing 
the treasure before he married the girl?’ The ungo. 
phisticated boys of the sod never calculate on thes 
occasions ; and the story goes that Oonah Lenehan 
was the only treasure Darby discovered in the old 
castle. Darby’s acquaintances were in high glee on 
the occasion, and swore he got a great lob—for Oonah, 
be it remembered, was on the grenadier’s scale, or 
what, in Ireland, is called “the full of a door,” and 
the news spréad over the couniry in some such fashion 
as this— 

“ Arrah, an did you hear the news?” 

“ What news?” 

“ About Darby Kelleher.” 

“ What of him?” 

“Sure he found a fairy at last.” 

“Tare an ounty!” 

“Thruth I’m tellin’ you.—He’s married to Oonah 
Lenehan.” ° 

“ Ha! ha! ha! by the powers it’s she that is the rale 
fairy! musha, more power to you, Darby, but you've 
cotched it in airnest now!” 

But the fairy he had caught did not satisfy Darby 
so far, as to make him give up the pursuit for the fy 
ture. He was still on the watch for a Leprechaun; 
and one morning as he was going to his work, he 
stopped suddenly on his path, which lay through a 
field of standing corn, and his eye became riveted on 
some object wiih the most eager expression. He 
crouched, and crawled, and was making his way with 
great caution towards the point of his attraction, when 
he was visited on the back of the head with a thump 
that considerably disturbed his visual powers, and the 
voice of his mother, a vigorous old beldame, saluted 
his ear at the same time with a hearty “ Bad luck 
you, you lazy thief, what are you slindging there for, 
when it’s minding your work you ought to be?” 

“ Whisht! whisht! mother,” said Darby, holding up 
his hand in token of silence. 

“ What do you mane, you omadhawn ?” 

“Mother be quiet, | bid you! Whisht! I se 
” 

“ What do you see?” 

“Stoop down here. Straight furninst you, don’t you 
see it as plain as a pikestafl.” 

“See what?” 

“ That little red thing.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“ taere, how it stirs. Oh murther! it's goin’ to 
be off"afore I can catch it. Oh, murther! why did 
you come here at all, makin’ a noise aud frightenin’ it 
away ?” 

“ Frightenin’ what, you big fool?” 

“The Leprechaun there. Whisht! it’s quiet agin.” 

“May the d—! runa huntin’ wid you fora big 
omadhawn; why, you born nath'ral, is it that red thing 
over there you mane ?” 

“Yis, to be sure it is; don’t spake so loud, I tell 
you.” 

“ Why, bad scran to you, you fool, it’s a poppy it is, 
and nothin’ else ;’ and the old woman went over 
the spot where it grew, and plucking it up by the 
roots, threw it at Darby, with a great deal of abuse into 
the bargain, and bade him go mind his work, instead 
of being a “slindging vagatone, as he was.” 

It was some time after this occurrence, that Darby 
Kelleher had a meeting with a certain Doctor Dio- 
nysius Mac Finn, whose name became much more fa 
mous than it had hithe’» been, from the wonderful 
events that ensued in consequence. 

Of the doctor himself it becomes necessary to say 
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been so prosperous in the capacity of a cow doctor, 
that his son Denis, seeing the dignity of a professor 
in the healing art, must increase in proportion to the 
nobleness of the animal he operates upoh, determined 
to make the human, instead of the brute creation the 
object of his care. To this end, he was assisted by 
his father, who had scraped some money together in 
his humble calling, and having a spice of ambition in 
him, as well as his aspiring son, he set him up in the 
neighboring village as an apothecary. Here Denny 
enjoyed the reputation of being an “ illegant bone-set- 
ter,” and cracked skulls, the result of fair fighting, 
and whiskey fevers, were treated by him on the most 
approved principles. But Denny's father was gath- 
ered unto his fathers, and the son came into the en- 
joyment of all the old man’s money: this, considering 
his condition, was considerable, and the possession 
of a few hundred pounds so inflated the apothecary, 
that he determined on becoming a “ Doctor” at once. 
For this purpose he gave up his apothecary’s shop, 
and set off—where do you think?—to Spain. Here 
he remained for some time, and returned to Ireland, 
declaring himself a full physician of one of the Spa- 
nish universities; his name of Denny Finn trans- 
formed into Docior Dionysius Mac Finn, or, as his 
neighbours chose to call it, Mac Fun, and fun enough 
the doctor certainly gave birth to. The little money 
he once had was spent in his pursuit of professional 
honours, and he returned to his native place with a 
full title and an empty purse, and his practice did not 
tend to fill it. At the same time there was a struggle 
to keep up appearances. He kept a horse, or what 
he intended to be considered as such, but ’twas only a 
pony, and if he had but occasion to go to the end of 
the village on a visit, the pony was ordered on ser- 
vice. He was glad to accept an invitation to dinner 
whenever he had the luck to get one, and the offer of 
a bed, even, was sure to be accepted, because that 
insured breakfast the next morning. Thus, poor 
Doctor Dionysius made out the cause. Often asked 
to dinner, from mingled motives of kindness and fun, 
for while a good dinner was a welcome novelty to 
the doctor, the absurdities of his pretension and man- 
ner rendered him a subject of unfailing diversion to his 
entertainers. Now he had gone the round of all the 
snug farmers and country gentlemen in the district, 
but, at last, he had the honour to receive an invitation 
from the squire himself, and on the appointed day 
Doctor Dionysius bestrode his pony, attired in the full 
dress of a Spanish physician, which happens to be red 
from head to foot, and presented himself at “ The Hall.” 

When a groom appeared to take his “ horse” to the 
stable, the doctor requested that his steed might be 
turned lose into the lawn, declaring it to be more 
wholesome for the animal, tian being cooped up in a 
house ; the saddle and bridle were accordingly remov- 
ed, and his desire complied with. 

The doctor’s appearance in the drawing-room, at- 
tired as he was, cansed no small diversion, but atten- 
tion was speedily called off from him by the announce- 
ment of dinner, that electric sound that stimulates a 
company at the same instant, and supercedes every 
other consideration whatsoever. Moreover, the squire’s 
dinners were noturiously good, and the doctor profited 
largely by the same that day, and lost no opportunity 
of filling his glass with the choice wines-that sutround- 
ed him. This he did to so much purpose, that the 
poor little man was very far gone when the guests 
were about to separate. 

At the doctor's request the bell was rung, and his 
horse ordered, as the last remaining few of the com- 
pany were about to separate, but every one of them 
had departed, and still there was no announcement of 
the steed being at the door. At length a servant made 
his appearance, and said it was impossible to catch the 
doctor's pony. 





“ What do you mean by ‘catch’?” said the squire. 
“Ts it not in the stable ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

Here an explanation ensued, and the squire ordered 
a fresh attempt to be made to take the fugitive; but, 
though many fresh hands were employed in the at- 
tempt, the pony baffled all their efforts ; every manceu- 
vre, usually resorted to, on such occasions, was vainly 
put in practice. He was screwed up into corners, but 
no sooner was he there than, squeeling and flinging up 
his heels, he broke through the blockade ;—again his 
flank was turned by nimble rnnners, but the pony was 
nimbler still; a sieve full of oats was presented as an 
inducement, but the pony was above such vulgar 
tricks, and defied all attempts at being captured. 

This was the mode by which the ductor generally 
secured the offer of a bed, and he might have been 
successful im this instance, but for a knowing old 
coaciiman whe wasup to the trick, and out of pure fun 
chose to expose it; so, bringing out a huge blunder- 
buss, he said,“ Never mind—just let me at him, and 
I’ll engage I'll make him stand.” 

“Oh, my good man,” said the doctor, “ pray don’t 
take so much trouble ;—just let me go with you ;” 
and proceeding to the spot where the pony was still 
luxuriating on the rich grass of the squire’s lawn, he 
gave a low whistle, and the little animal walked up to 
his owner with as much tractability as a dog. The 
saddling and bridling did not take much time, and the 
doctor was obliged to renounce his hopes of a bed and 
the morrow’s breakfast, and ride home—or home~- 
wards, I should say, for it was as little his destiny as 
his wish to sleep at home that night, for he was so 
overpowered with his potations, that he could not 
guide the pony, and the pony’s palate was so tickled 
by the fresh herbage, that he wished for more of it, 
and finding a gate, that led to a meadow, open by the 
road side, he turned intu the field, where he very soon 
turned the doctor into a ditch, so that they had bed 
and board between them to their hearts’ content. 

The doctor and his horse slept and ate profoundly 
all night, and even the “ rosy-fingered morn,” as the 
poets have it, found them in the continuance of their 
enjoyment. Now it happened that Darby Kell-her 
was passing along the path that lay by the side of the 
ditch where the doctor was sleeping, and on perceiv- 
ing him, Darby made as dead a set as ever pointer did 
at game. 

The doctor, be it remembered, was dressed in red- 
Moreover he was a little man, and his gold-laced hat 
and ponderous shoe-buckles completed the resemblance 
to the being that Darby took him for. Darby was at 
last certain that he had discovered a Leprechaun, and 
arnaze so rivetted him to the spot, and anxiety made 
his pulse beat so fast, that he could not move nor 
breathe for some seconds. At last he recovered him- 
self, and stealing stealthily to the spot where the doc- 
tor slept, every inch of his approach made him more 
certain of the reality of his prize; and when he found 
himself within reach of it, he made one furious spring, 
and flung himself on the unfortunate little man, fasten- 
ing his tremendous fist on his throat, at the same time 
exclaiming in triumph, “ Hurra!—by the hoky, I have 
you at last!!”” 

The poor little doctor, thus rudely and suddenly 
aroused from his tipsy sleep, looked excessively be- 
wildered when he opened his eyes, and met the glare 
of ferocious delight that Darby Kelleher cast upon 
him, and he gurled out, “What's the matter?” as 
well as the grip of Darby’s hand upon his throat would 
permit him. 

“ Goold’s the matther,” shouted Darby—* Goold !— 
Goold !!—Goold !!!”" 

“ What about Goold ?” says the Doctor. 

“Goold !—yallow goold—that’s the matther.” 

“Ts it Paddy Goold that’s taken ill again?” said 
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the doctor, rubbing his eyes. “Don’t choke me, my 
good man; I'll go immediately,” said he, endeavouring 
to rise. 

“ By my sowl, you won't,” said Darby, tightening 
his hold. 

“ For mercy’s sake let me go!” said the doctor. 

“ Let you go indeed '—ow ! ow!” 

“ For the tender mercy” — —— 

“Goold! goold! you litle vagabone!” 

“ Well, I’m going, if you let me.” 

“ Divil a step ;"—and here he nearly choked him. 

“Oh! murder !—for God’s sake !” 

“ Whisht !!—you thie/—how dar you say God, you 
divil’s imp!!!” 

The poor little man, between the suddenness of his 
waking, and the roughness of the treatment he was 
under, was in such a state of bewilderment, that for 
the first time he now perceived he was lying amongst 
grass and under bushes, and, rolling his, eyes about, 
he exclaimed— 

“ Where am I?—God bless me!” 

“Whisht! you little crooked attomy—by the holy 
farmer, if you say God again, I'll cut your throat.” 

“ What do you hold me so tight for ?” 

“ Just for fear you'd vanish, you see. 
you well.” 

“Then, my good man, if you know me so well, 
treat me with proper respect, if you please.” 

“Divil send you respect. Respect indeed! that's 
a good thing. Musha bad luck to your impidence, 
you thievin’ owld rogue.” 

“ Who taught you to call such names to your bet- 
ters, fellow? How dare you use a professional gen- 
tleman so rudely ?” ‘ 

“Oh, do you hear this!!—a profissional gintleman! 
—-Arrah, do you think I don’t know you, you little 
owld cobbler?” 

“ Cobbler!—Zounds, what do you mean, you ruf- 
fian? Let me go, sirral!” and he struggled violently 
to rise. 

“ Not a taste, ’scure to the step you'll go out o’ this 
till you give me what I want.” 

“ What do you want, then?” 

“ Goold— goold !” 

“Ho! ho! so you’re a robber, sir; you want to rob 
me, do you?” 

“Ch! what robbery it is!!—throth that won't do, 
as cunnin’ as you think yourself; you won't frighten 
me that way. Come, give it at wanst—you may as 
well. I'll never let go my grip o’ you antil you hand 
me out the govid.” 

“’Pon the honour of a gentleman, gold nor silver is 
not in my company. I have fuurpence halfpenny in 
my breeches’ pocket, which you are welcome to if 
you let go my throut.” 

“Fourpence ha’penny !!—Why, then, do you think 
me such a gom, all out, as to put me off wid fourpence 
ha’ penny ; troth, for three sthraws this minit I’d thrash 
you within an inch o’ your life for your impidence. 
Come, no humbuggin’ ; out with the goold !” 

“I have no gold. Don’t choke me: if you murder 
me, remember there's law in the land. You'd better 
let me go.” 

“Not a fut. Gi’ me the goold, I tell you, you 
little vagabone!!” said Darby, shaking him violently. 

“ Don’t murder me, for Heaven's sake.” 

“I will murdher you if you don’t give me a hatful 
o’ goold this minit.” 

“A haiful of gold !—Why, who do you take me for ?” 

“Sure I know you're a Leprechaun, you desaiver 
0’ the world!” 

“A Leprechaun!” said the doctor, in mingled in- 
dignation and amazement. 
take.” 

“Oh, how soft I am!—’Twont do, I tell you. I 
have you, and ’ll howld you ;—iong I’ve been lookin’ 


Oh, I know 


for you, and I cotch you at last, and the ’ta . 
I'll have your life or the goold.” Tnal owe 
“My good man, be merciful—you mistake—p 
Leprechaun ;—I’m Doctor Mac Finn.” ‘Tam 
“ That won't do either! you think to desaive 

but ‘twon't do:—just as if I didn’t know g d 
Gi'e me the goold, you ow 


from a Leprechaun. 
chate!” 

“1 tell you I’m Doctor Dionysius Mac Finn, Take 
care what you're about !—there’s law in the land ; 
and I think | begin to know you. Your name is Ke, 
leher!” 

“Oh, you cunnin’ owld thief! oh, then but you are 
the complaie owld rogue ; only I’m two able for 
You want to frelyen me, do you '—Oh, you little serap 
o’ deception, but you are deep!” 

“Your name is Kelleher—I remember. My goog 
fellow, take care ;—don’t you know I'm Doctor Mac 
Finn—don’t you see | am?” 

“Why thin but you have the dirty yollow pinche 
look iv him, sure enough; but don’t I know you've 
only put it an you to desaive me; besides, the docte 
has dirty owld tatthers o’ black clothes an bim, ang 
isn't as red as a sojer like you.” 

“That’s an accident, my good man.” 

“Gi me the goold this minit, and no more pay 
wid you.” 

“1 tell you, Kelleher”———— 

“ Howld your tongue, and gi’ me the goold.” 

“ By all that’s”»———— 

“ Will you give it?” 

“ How can 1?” 

“Very well. You'll see what the end of it ‘ill be.” 
said Darby, rising, but still keeping his iron grip of 
the doctor. “Now, for the last time, I ask you, will 
you gi’ me the goold? or, by the powers of wildfire, 
I'll put you where you'll never see daylight aniil you 
make me a rich man.” 

“T have no gold, | tell you.” 

“ Faix then I'll keep you till you find it,” said Du. 
by, who tucked the little man under his arm, and ma. 
home with him as fast as he could. 

He kicked at his cabin door for admittance whe, 
he reached home, exclaiming— 

“Let me in! Jet me in!—make haste; I have 
him.” 

“Who have you?” said Oonah, as she opened the 
door. 

“ Look at that!” said Darby in triumph: “I coh 
him at last!” 

“Weira then, is at a Leprechaun, it is?” aid 
Oonah. 

“ Divil a less,” said Darby, throwing down the do 
tor on a bed, and still holding him fast—* Open the 
big chest, Oonah, and we'll lock him up in it, and keep 
him antil he gives us the goold.” 

“Murder! murder!” shouted the Doctor. “Lock 
me up in a chest!!” 

“ Gi’ me the goold, then, and I won't.” 

“My good man, you know I have not gold ® 
give.” 

“Don’t believe him, Darby jewel,” shid Oonab; 





“ My good man, you mis- ; 





“them Leprechauns is the the biggest liars in the 
world.” . 

“Sure I know that!” said Darby, “as well as you. 
Oh! all the throuble I’ve had wid him; throth otly 
I’m aiqual to a counsellor for knowledge, he'd have 
namplushed me long ago.” 

“ Long life to you, Darby dear!” 

“ Mrs. Kelleher,” said the doctor. 

“Oh Lord !” said Oonah, in surprise, “ did you evet 
hear the like o° that ?—he knows my name!” 

“To be sure he does,” said Darby, “and why natt 
sure he’s a fairy, you know.” 

“I’m no fairy, Mrs. Kelleher. 
Mac Finn.” 


I’m a doctor—Doctor 
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«Don’t believe him, darlin’,” said Darby. “Make 

and open the chest.” 

te Kelleher, said the doctor, “ let me B9, and 

I'll cure you whenever you want my assistance. 

«Well, I want your assistance now,” said Darby, 
«for I’m very bad this minit wid poverty, and if you 
cure me 0’ that, I'll let you go.” 

“What will become of me?” said the doctor in de- 
spair, as Darby carried him towards the big chest which 
Qunah had opened. : 

“Ll tell you what'll become o’ yon,” said Darby, 
seizing a hatchet that lay within his ‘reach ;—* by the 
seven blessed candles, if you den’t consint before night 
o fill that big chest full o’ goold, I'll chop you as small 
w airbs (herbs) for the pot.” And Darby crammed 
him into the box. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kelleher, be merciful to me,” said the 
doctor, “and whenever you're sick I'll atiend you.” 

“God forbid!" said Ounah; “ it’s not the lhkes o’ 

{ want when I’m sick ;—attind me indeed! bad 
juck to you, you little imp, maybe you'd run away 
with my babby, or it’s a Banshe you'd twrn yourself 
jnto, and sing for my death. Shut him up, Darby; 
it's not looky to be howldin’ discoorse wid the likes iv 
him.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor; but his cries were soon 
stifled by the lid of the chest being closed on him. 
The key was turned, and Oonah sprinkled some holy 
water she had in a little bottle that hung in one corner 
of the cabin over the lock, to prevent the fairy having 
any power over it. 

Darby and Oonah now sat down in consultation on 
their affairs, and began forming their ‘plans on an ex- 
tensive scale, as to what they were to do with their 
money, fer’ have it they must, now that the Lepre- 
chaun was fairly in their power. Now and then Dar- 
by would rise and go over to the chest, very much as 
one goes to the duor of a room where a naughty child 
has been locked up, to know “ if it be good yet,” and 
giving a thump on the lid would exclaim, “ Well, you 
litle vagabone, will you gi’ me the goold yet?” 

A grvan and a faint answer of denial was all the 
reply he received. 

“Very well, stay there ; but remember, if you don’t 
consint befure night Ill chop you to pieces.” 

He then got his bill-hook, and began to sharpen it 
close by the chest, that the Leprechaun might hear 
him; and when the poor doctor heard this process 
going furward, he feit more dead than alive ; the hor- 
nd scraping of the iron against the stone being inter- 
gersed with occasional interjectional passages from 
Darby, such as, “Do you hear that, you thief? I’m 
gettin’ ready for you.” Then away he'd rasp at the 
grind-stone again, and as he paused to feel the edge 
of the weapon, exclaim, “ By the powers I'll have it 
as sharp as a razhir.” 

In the meantime it was well for the prisoner that 
there were many large chinks in the chest, or suffuca- 
tion, from his confinement, would have anticipated 
Darby's pious intentions upon him; and when he found 
matters likely to go so hard with him, the thought 
struck him, at last, of affecting to be what Darby mis- 
took him for, and regaining his freedom by stratagem. 

To this end, when Darby had done sharpening his 
bill-hook, the doctor replied, in answer to one of Dar- 
by’s summonses for gold, that he saw it was in vain 
longer to deny giving it, that Darby was too cunning 
for him, and that he was ready to make him the rich- 
est man in the country. 

“T'll take no less than the full o’ that chest,” said 
Darby. 

“You'll have ten times the full of it, Darby,” said 
the doctor, “ if you’ll only do what I bid you.” 

“Sure I'll do anything.” 

“Well, yon must first prepare the mystificandhe- 
rumbrandherum.” 
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.“ Tare an ouns, how do I know what that is?” 

“Silence, Darby Kelleher, and attend to me: that’s 
a magical ointment, which I will show you how to 
make ; and whenever you want gold, all you have to 
do is to rub a little of it on the point of a pick-axe or 
your spade, and dig wherever you please, and you 
will be sure to find treasure.” 

“Oh, think o that! faix, an’ I'll make plenty of it 
when you show me. How is it made?” 

“You must go into the town, Darby, and get me 
three things, and fold them three times in three rags 
torn out of the left side of a petticoat that has not 
known water for a year.” 

“ Faith, | can do that much any how,” said Oonah, 
who began tearing the prescribed pieces out of her 
under garment. 

“ And what three things am I to get you?” 

“ First bring me a grain of salt from.a house that 
stands at cross roads.” 

“ Crass roads!” said Darby, looking significantly at 
Oonah; “ By my sowl, but it’s my dhrame’s comin’ 
out !” 

“Silence, Darby Kelleher,” said the doctor with 
solemnity; “mark ie, Darby Kelleher ;"—and then 
he proceeded to repeat a parcel of gibberish to Darby, 
which he enjoined him to remember, and repeat again; 
but as Darby could not, the doctor said he should only 
write it down for him, and, tearing a leaf from his 
pocket-book, he wrote in pencil a few words, stating 
the condition he was in, and requesting assistance. 
This slip of paper he desired Darby to hand to the 
apothecary in the town, who would give him a drug 
that would complete the making of the ointment. 

Darby went to the apothecary’s, as he was desired, 
and it happened to be dinner time when he arrived. 
The apothecary had a few friends dining with him, 
and Darby was detained until they chose to leave the 
table and go, in a body, fo liberate the poor little 
doctor. He was pulled out of the chest amidst the 
laughter of his liberators and the fury of Darby and 
Oonah, who both made considerable fight against being 
robbed of their prize. At Jast the doctor's friends got 
him out of the house, and proceeded to the town to 
supper, where the whole party kept getting magnifi- 
cently drunk, until sleep plunged them into dizzy 
dreams of Leprechauns and Fairy Finders. 

The doctor for some days swore vengeance against 
Darby, and threatened a prosecution; but his friends 
recommended him to let the matter rest, as it would 
only tend to make the affair more public, and get him 
nothing but laughter for damages. 

As for Darby Kelleher, nothing could ever persuade - 
him that it was not a real Leprechaun he had caught, 
which, by some villanous contrivance on the Fairy's 
part, changed itself into the semblance of the doctor ; 
and he often said the great mistake he made was 
“ givin’ the little vagabone so much time, for that if 
he done right, he'd have set about cutting his throat 
at wanst.” 


ee 


ANECDOTE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Contrast of taste between Husband and Wife. 
On a fine day in spring, Sir Wvlter Scott and his lady 
sallied forth to enjoy a walk upon his own grounds in 
Abbotsford. In their wandering, they passed through 
a grass field where ewes were nibbling at the pasture, 
each attended by one or moge lambs. Attracted by 
the sportive frisking of the lambs, Sir Walter remark- 
ed, that “there was no wonder that Puets, from the 
earliest ages, had selected the lamb as an emblem ot 
innocence, for nothing could be conceived more inno- 
cent than its innocent playful gambole.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied Lady Scutt, “I like them very much with mint 
sauce.” : 
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INFLAMMABLE MINERALS. 


Sutpuur is, of course, arranged in the Inflammable 
class: it is of two kinds, native and volcanic ; they are 
both, usually, semi-transparent, and may be distin- 
guished by the difference of their colour: native Sul- 

38 phur is of a full bright yellow, and 
sometimes crystallized; the volea- 
nic kind is deep orange, and ofien 
prettily contrasied with groups ot 
white crystals, which are sulphate 
of Srrontia (Fig. 38.) The prin- 
cipal part of the Sulphur which is 
consumed in the European manu- 
faciures, is obtained from a remark- 
able natural deposit at Solfatara, near Naples ; but the 
most beautiful crystallized specimens are found in 
Spain—aAt the beginning of the Carbonaceous genus, 
is placed the Diamond ; certainly not from its external 
resemblance to the Coal family, but because it is 
known to be Carbon in iis purest state. In hardness, 
the Diamond exceeds all known substances; aud on 
this account, probably, it was so highly valued by the 
ancients, alihough they were unacquainted with the 
manner of cutting and polishing it. ‘There is, in the 
British Museum, an antique Diamond ring, probably 
of R work hip; the setting is of pure Gold, 
and the Diamond a natural ociahedral crystal, rather 
elongated. ft is not, however, brilliant ; alihough some 
crystals exhibit surfaces as resplendently bright as the 
faces of cut ones. Even in the eighth century, the 
art of cutting Diamonds, which was practised m the 
East at a very early period, appears to have been un- 
known in Europe; for the clasp, which ornamented 
the imperial mantle of Charlemagne, and is still pre- 
served in Paris, contains four rough Diamonds. 

The crystals of the Diamond are somewhat peculiar: 
they are always unattached, and the surfaces have 
most frequently a tendency to convexity. The dode- 
cahedron, of which the faces are divided into four 
triangles, slightly convex, and the octahedron having 

39 edges replaced by narrow convex planes, 
are forms very frequently met with, 
particularly among the Brazilian Dia- 
monds (Fig. 39.) They are occasionally 
found quite spherical, with a slightly 
crinkled surface: this form appears to be 
the result of a confused or imperfect 

crystallization ; for the round Diamonds are not cleav- 
able, while the crystalline ones may readily be split 
in four directions, parallel to the planes of the octa- 
hedron—their primitive form: for this reason the Dia- 
mond-cutters consider the round ones to be harder than 
the others, and call them Iron Diamonds. 

India, the first known repository of this precious 
gem, has produced all the finest Diamonds known in 
Europe, which are remarkable for their size. The 
very superb one in the sceptre of the Emperor of 
Russia, which is said to be perfecily clear, and as large 
as a pigeon’s egg, was once the eye of a Brahminical 
idol, from which it was stolen by a French soldier 
After passing through other hands, it was purchased 
by the Empress Catherine, for the enormous sum of 
minety thousand pounds, ready money, an annuity of 
about four thousand pounds, and a title of nobility! 
Its weight is said to be one hundred and ninety-five 
carats. It may be proper here to observe, that the 
weight of Diamonds is generally estimated by the carat, 
which is equal to three grains and two-fifihs, the Dia- 
mond-merchants, however, call the quarter of a carat, 
one grain diamond weight. 











MINERALOGY. 


The Pitt, or Regent Diamond, now g 


, mon, 
jewels of France, was purchased, in g ee 
Mr. Piu, the Governor of Bencoolen : jt = a 


four hundred and ten carats; afier cunting ; 

one hundred and thirty-six carats and ona 
was sold for one hundred and thirty-five th 7 
ponnds. Three thousand pounds are said oe 
been expended in cuttung and polishing it; a ve 
which ovcupied above two years: it is perfectly colog, 
less ; and, from its size, proportions, and parity, is 
sidered the finest Diamond in Europe. Acresd = 
the osual rules for estimating the price of Dia ° 
it was, in 1791, valued by a committee of JeWellea, 
at upwards of four hundred thousand pounds, 

A large yellow Diamond, in the POSSESEION Of thy 
Emperor of Austria, deserves notice, as be} the 
largest of that colour at present known: jig weight s 
above one hundred and thirty-nive carats. 1 outlay 
is very large, being cut, in what is termed, the my 
fashion. 

Governor Hastings brought from 'ndiaa magnifice: 
Diamond, of the weight of one hundred and oe cana 
which made a superb brilliant. It was presenied 
her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte. 

It is not known to every one, that Diamonds a 
fonnd in the island of Borneo; they are not, howeve, 
so much valued as the Brazilian stones, being generaly 
of a dark colour. 

Many authors have asserted, that the Diamond be 
the singular property of shining in the dark; and m 
dare say, one authority, at least, will vecur to 9 
readers: we allude to the story of Saad and Seadi, ix 
the “ Arabian Nights.” Notwithstanding which, th 
fact is, we believe, still disputed ; or, at least, the py 
perty is believed to exist only in particular specimem 
Diamonds are found in the beds of certain sireamed 
Golconda and Brazil, in detached crystals, or grain 
intermixed with Sand and Quariz Pebbles; but vey 
rarely indeed imbedded in any rock. There is br 
one species of Diamond: it siands alone in hardves 
and in brilliancy; in value, it has been alwaysallone 
a superiority over every oiher stone. , 

Coal is a combination of Carbon, earthy matter, ai 
Bitamen, which is a black substance, generally outing 
in a liquid state, from beds of Coal: but sometimes 
much indurated as to he solid, and either britiae 
soft and elastic. Naphtha, which may be disiilld 
from it, also occurs naturally, flowing through samy 
soils, or floating on streams of water. 

Black Lead, more properly called Plumbags, i 
nearly pure Carbon, and, therefore placed in this das 
though its lustre is almost metallic. 

A kind of Coal, containing very little Bitumenal 
looking much like cinder, is called Mineral Charal 

Before we conclude, a few hints, as to furmingt 
collection of minerals, will. we doubt not, proves 
ceptable. The young naturalist is recommended 
begin with.a moderate-sized cabinet, such a Wi 
contain eight or ten drawers, about (wo inches inde 
and one still deeper, at the bottom, for large species 
If it be thought desirable to purchase a small arragl 
collection, the cabinet should be considerably lagt 
than sufficient to contain it, in order to leave remit 
additions. The mierals should be placed ioe 
trays, about half, or three quarters of an inch @ 
and empty trays, with the names of such subse 
as the collection does not contain, should supply tt 
places nntil procured. Minerals are sometime 
on jeweller’s cotton ; but it is not a good plan, bem 
the cotton is apt to become entangled in the erp 
or other minute parts of the specimens. If theya## 
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tender as to require some soft substance in the trays, 
the cotton should be covered with tissue-paper. They 
may thus be conveniently examined, without being 
actually handled which is very injurious to many 
minerals, and particularly to the fractured surfaces, 
which are often characteristic of the substance. It is 
true, that there are many minerals which may be 
washed with impunity, and even brushed with soap 
and warm water (taking care to rinse them well afier- 
wards)—such as most of the Quartz family, the Fluor 
Spar, Heavy Spar, and many others; but there are 
others, such as the Micas, Salts, and many of the more 
delicate ores, which would be destroyed by such a 
proceeding. Several, however, would bear dusting 
with a very soft brush. Specimens of Sulphur are 
better preserved by baking them for a few hours in a 
moderately-heated oven, than by any oiler method. 


——.. 


A SUMMER EVENING AND NIGHT IN 
SWEDEN. 


EvENING closed in upon us, unaccompanied how- 
ever with that dusk se pleasing and grateful to the 
eye overpowered by the burning glare of day. The 
contrast between a summer evening in Sweden and 
England is sufficiently striking —In the latter, the busy 
hum of a country gradually subsiding, the barking of 
the village cur mingled with the noisy gatnbols of the 
children upon the green, are borne by the gale upon 
the listening stranger, in the sweet notes of peace and 
harmony, till the gray vest of night spreads around 
and closes the scene. In the former, the sun reluc- 
tantly quits the horizon at eleven o'clock, his lingering 
rays even at the hour of midnight throw a streak of 
crimson light across the heavens, and impart a fiery 
tinge to the landscape, a dead silence reigns, and 
creation reposes in the absence of the aight. Even in 
thesmall hamlets thinly scattered through the immense 
forests, at a very early hour of evening no traces of 
inhabitants appear. ‘The ploughman's whistle, the 
lowing of the herds, and the deep tone of the evening 
curfew, 80 enchantingly described by our bard (Gray, 
in his exquisite and well known Elegy in a Country 
church-yard,) are unheard; and hot a sound strikes 
upon the ear, except perchance the distant tone of the 
lure; blown by some Swedish peasant boy to collect 
his wandering cows. The whispering breeze, how- 
ever, creeping through the dark pine forest, sighs in 
melancholy accents, sweet as the £olian lyre, and 
fills the mind with the softest emotions ; while the eye, 
darting between the tall straight trunks rising in quick 
succession, conjures up amid the surreunding gloom 
the flitting forms of fancy. Thus, for a short time, eve’s 
pensive hour glides silently on, undisturbed and unen- 
joyed by man, who, wrapt in sleep, thinks only of pre- 
paring hirself for the toils of the coming day. At one 
o'clock the animal creation returns to life, and the 
singing of various birds announces the approach of 
morn. A deep blush now spreads along the heavens, 
and shortly afterward the fiery orb of the sun shoots 
aloft, and gilds the mingled landscape of mountain, 
Jake and forest, while the rolling mists of night retreat 
at his presence. Thus, during the fleeting months of 
the northern summer, the sun, in the higher latitudes, 
keeps circling round the horizon, and darkness is un- 
known. To this unceasing day, continued night, how- 
ever, soon succeeds; the extreme of heat is followed 
by that of cold ; and in the absence of the meridian of 
the sun, the moon, during two of her quarters, rises 
high in the heavens, never setting—while the brilliancy 
of the cunstellations, and the darting fires of the Aurora 
Borealis, rushing through the firmament, light up the 
skies, ard compensate the inhabitants of those frozen 
regions for the loss of the day.— Brooke's Travels in 
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THE WIFE. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I HAvE often had occasion te’ remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming re- 
verses of fortune —Those disasters which break down 
the spirit of a man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem 
to cali forth all the energies of the sofier sex, and give 
such intrepidity and elevation to their character, that 
at times it approaches to sublimity. 

Nothing can be more touching, than to behold a soft 
and tender female, who had been all weakness and 
dependance, and alive to every trivial roughness, while 
treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising 
inumental furce to be the comforter and supporter of 
her hushand under misfortune, and abiding with pn- 
shrinking firmness, the most bitter blasis of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined.its graceful 
foliage about the oak, and been lifled by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up 
its shattered boughs; so is it beautifully ordered by 
Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependant 
and ornament of man in his happier hours, shoul@ be 
his stay and solace wheu smitten with sudden calamity; 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up 
the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had around 
him a blooming family, knit together in the strongest 
affection. “I can wish you no better lot,” said he, 
with enthusiasm, “than to have a wife and children. 
If you are prosperous, there they are to share your 
prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are to comfort you.” 

And, indeed, I have observed, that a married man 
falling into misfortune, is more apt to retrieve his situ- 
ation in the world than a single one; partly, because 
he is more stimulated to exertion by the necessities of 
the helpless and beloved beings who depend upon 
him for subsistence ; but chiefly because his spirits are 
soothed and relieved by domestic endearments, and his 
self-respect kept alive by finding that though all abroad 
is darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a little 
world of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 

Whereas, a single man is apt to run to waste and 
self-neglect; to fancy himself lonely and abandoned, 
and his heart to fall to ruin, like some deserted man- 
sion, for want of an inhabitant. 
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SOLOMAN AND QUEEN SHEBA. 


Tue power of Solomon having spread his wisdom 
to the utmost parts of the known world, Queen Sheba, 
attracted by the splendour of his reputation, visited the 
poetical king at his own court. There, one day, to 
exercise the sagacity of the monarch, Sheba presented 
herself at the foot of the throne; in each of her hands 
she held a wreath, one composed of natural flowers, 
the other of artificial. The florist, whoever he was, 
had so exquisitely imitated the rea! natives of the 
garden, that at the distance it was held by the queen, 
for the king’s inspection, it was deemed impossible for 
him to answer the qnestion she put him, which wreath 
was the production of nature and which of art? The 
sagacity of Solomon seemed perplexed. The honour 
of the monarch’s reputation fur divine sagacily seemed 
diminished, and the whole jewish court looked solemn 
and melancholy. At length an expedient presented 
itself to the king. and, it must be confessed, worthy of 
the natural philosopher. Observing a cluster of bees 
hovering about a window, he had it opened ; the bees 
rushed into the court, and immediately alighted on 
one of the wreaths, whilst not a single one fixed on the 
The baffled Sheba had one more reason te be 





astonished at the wisdom of Solomon. 
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CHINESE GALLEYS. 


See: eke + Sea foe 





FAC SIMILES OF THE SIGNATURES OF 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN CITIZENS. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


WE have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade ; 

Since first beneath the chestnut trees 
In infancy we played. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 

We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been gay together; 
We have laughed at little jests, 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together; 
We have wept with bitter tears, 
O’er the grass-grown graves, where slumbered 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which were silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now? 





PARTING. 


Tre summer's sun has passed away, 
The summer's flowers lie dead, 

And withered leaves, where'er I stray, 
In showers fall o’er ny head; 

And yet I well could part with these, 
Which shall with June return, 

But I must sail o’er yon dark seas, 
Ere such shall gild the burn. 


There’s many a vale and mountain brow, 
And many a forest tree, 

Once careless pass’d, can charm me now, 
And dearer grow to me ; 

An aged oak long years has bent 
Its branches to yon stream, 

Life’s gladsome hours beneath it spent, 
Seem like a favour’d dream. 


At eve I often panse and pore 
Beside the shepherd's home, 
Some charm I never felt before 
Invests the humble dome; 
And childhood’s near forgotten loves 
Wake at the word “ Farewell,” 
Which breathes o’er plains, and hills, and groves, 
A fond, yet mournful spell. 
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DAUGHTERS TO INTRODUCE. 
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Joun Scraccs had resided many years, in a dull 
sort of respectable felicity, at Clapton. His upper 
windows overlouked a pool of water, which his daugh- 
ters called the Reservoir, and he the Tank. -He 
every murning entered the London stage-cuach at nine 
o'clock ; and the vehicle deposited him in safety at the 
Flowerpot in Bishopsgate-street about ten. He ‘was 
accustomed to walk frum the place of deposit to his 
counting-house in ‘I'hrogmoriun-street, whence having 
despatched his daily business, he returned to the afore- 
said Flowerpot, at a quarter past four o'clock, and was 
re-delivered at his own bright-green duor at Clapton, 
at about a quarter past five. He was apt to dine upon 
a leg of lamb and spinach in spring, and upon a boiled 
edgebone of beef and carruts in winter. His favourite 
amusements were angling in the river Lea for what 
he never found, (“Fish never is, but always to be 
caught ;") playing at dummy whist with Bonus the 
wool-broker, and Delf the hardwareman, and watering 
his geraniums. I have known him row in a boat from 
Lea-bridge to the Walthamstow mills; but this was 
not habitual. The persons who journeyed with him 
to and fro in the Clapton coach were, of course, gene- 
rally neighbours, and men in the same walk of life. 
They would, consequently, talk about rum and mo- 
lasses, York Pantiles, and Muscovado sugar; the new 
Saint Catherine Docks and the new Administration ; 
the Thames-tunnel and turpentine ; not omitting coffee, 
indigo, pimento, and our trvops in Portugal. In tra- 
velling towards the metropolis, they would pull out 
their respective watches at Hackney, to check the 


driver’s progress by the church clock; and some of 


them would remember when the cuach had to pass 
through the streamlet of water then denominated 
Hackney Brook, the present bridge not having been 
erected, it should seem, until the year 1799. They 
pretty generally agreed in the absence of wisdom and 
virtue in the West end of the town, and in their pre- 
sence East of Temple Bar ; and.they would jointly and 
severally buast of not having seen a play for the last 
twenty years. All frequenters of Epsom races were, 
according to them, blacklegs; all Catholics, not so sure 
of salvation as they might be; and all women of 
fashion, no better than they should be. 


“ A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
Seem'd heaven itself, till one suggestion rose!” 


Mr. John Scraggs, one fine afternoon in June, was 
looking intently at three live cucumbers under a glass 
in his kitchen-garden; and was wondering why two 
of them should be as crovked as his cow’s horn, and 
the third as straight as his lignum-vite rule, when Fis 
wife made her appearance, and smilingly presenied 
Mr. Scraggs with five remarkable fine gooseberries, 
recently plucked by her own fair hand from the prickly 
bush which is planted third on the left side of the 
gravel walk as you look from the bow-window of the 
drawing-room.—* Umph!” ejaculated Mr. Scraggs to 
himself, as he surveyed the donation, “a sprat to catch 
awhale! 1 wonder what is in the wind now.”— 
“ My dear,” said Mrs. Seraggs, “ I have been thinking 
about this house. The lease, you know, is out in Sep- 
tember.”—-“ Yes, my dear,” answered Mr. Scraggs, 
“I know it is. I mean to write to-morrow to Mr. 
Chaffer about renewing it.”"—* That's the very thing 
I want you not to do,” resumed the lady; “ Clapton is 
all very well for young children who want air; though 
that indeed will not be left long. That new row of 
houses opposite the terrace will be the ruin of the 
place. One used to be able to see Lady James's tower 
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on Shooter's Hill; but soon nobody will be able to 
breathe. Nothing but brick and mortar all about us. 
No, my dear, as the girls are growing up, we must 
think of removing to town.” Mr. Scraggs let drop his 
five gooseberries into his cucumber-frame: “ Removing 
to town!” —* Yes.”—* Pray, why so?”—* Why, we 
have daughters to iniroduce.”—* To introduce ?—to 
whom? If you mean the Queen of Wirtemburg, I'm 
sure Mr. Lake will iend us his multum in parvo, as he 
calls it, to take us all to” —* Queen of Wirtemburtg !- 
Nonsense, Mr. Scraggs! I mean introduce by way of 
settling.” —“ Oh, now I understand you: you want the 
girls to marry.”—* Exactly so.” Well, but why go 
away from Claptonto. do that?-We have an excellent 
parish-church at Hackney, and a very audible parson: 
it does one’s heart good to hear him publish the 
banns.”—*“ No, Mr. Scraggs, the girls would be thrown 
away here. They are out of their element in the 
purlieus of Leabridge: absolute mermaids out of water. 
Sarah is tall and writes poetry; and Amelia is reck- 
oned very like Miss Foote, and plays on the guitar- 
Signor Clinkattini has taught her to give it the prettiest 
thumps with what he calls the heel of her hand, and 
to accompany it with such a roll of her eye, that | am 
greatly mistaken if she dves not, before her first season 
is over, jump into a chariot and a house in Park-lane.” 
—* A house in Mark-lane would be rather more in 
her line, my dear,” gravely observed Mr. Scraggs. 
Here the conversation dropped ; and to a single spec- 
tator it might have seemed that the lady took nothing 
by her motion; but a married bystander wonld have 
inferred otherwise. Continual dropping will wear 
away a stone; and by parity of reasuning, continual 
wife-ing will wear away a husband. In six weeks 
the family was transferred to Upper Baker-street ; Mr. 
Scraggs having, on the day that preceded his departure 
from Clapton, taken a mournful glance through his 
telescope at the pious and conspicuous tower erected 
by Lady James to the memory of her departed lord. 

I called upon the girls about a week afier their 
transplantation, and found them in tip-top spirits.. 
Sarah had just finished writing a new song, entitled 
“Why do I weep?” to the tune of “ There’s nae luck 
abont the house,” in slow time: it having been ascer- 
tained that quick tunes are the most pathetic ones 
when sung slow. The song was written afier the 
most approved recipe. {[t depicts a young man jilied 
by the woman he adored ; despising gayeties of which 
there is no evidence that he ever partook. He talks 
of “treating other beauties with disdain,” without 
once adverting to the fable of the Fox and the Grapes: 
and exclaims, “In vain Almack’s would beckon me,” 
without making it appear that he was ever tempted by 
the offer of a ticket. Nevertheless, “ Why do | weep?” 
is so correctly penned after the most approved models 
now in vogue, that I should not be at all surprised if 
it puts “ Oh no, we never mention her,” hors de combat, 
and drives “ Isabel” fairly off the barrel-organs. Amelia 
had just fitted a new pale-blue riband to her guitar, 
and having slung it across her neck, was practising 
aititude in the mirror. Mrs. Scraggs told me they had 
got into a delightful situation, being not fifty yards’ 
distance from Mrs. Siddons. Having myself always 
entertained a great admiration for Mrs. Siddons, whether 
on public bare boards or private carpeted ones, I ven- 
tured to ask if they knew that lady. “Oh no,” was 
the answer ; “ but you know it is a great thing to have 
her so near us.” To this I acceded. 

There now entered a visiter, whom the footman 
announced as Mr. Welibut. ‘The real family name is 
Welford, my grandfather and his having been schogl- 
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fellows at Harrow. The name, however, is now so 
generally altered to Wellbut, that it would sound pe- 
dantic and precise to call him by his real name. The 
alteration, | have heard, originated from the grand 
father, the father, and the present man having gut the 
habit of cross-examining people out of their favouriie 
positions—in other words, unhorsing them from their | 
hobbies. “ Well but, my dear sir,” will they regularly | 
say to any merchant who has found it convenient to | 
draw in his pecuniary horns, “ what could be the rea- | 
son that induced you to lay down your carriage Pn | 
“Oh! the trouble was immense: and Robin got so | 
regularly drunk that we were in terror of our lives.” 
—* Well but you might have turned him away ; there 
are plenty of sober couachmen to be had.”—* ‘True, but 
we had another reason.”"—*“ What could that be ?”— 
“So many vulgar people keep carriages!” To this 
polite and caiechising gentleman, Mr. Seraggs, now 
entering the room, instantly beeame must imprudent! y 
communicative ; telling him, that one great reason for 
his taking a house in Upper Baker-streei (independently 
of its being so near Mrs. Siddons) was, that it was but 
a stone’s throw from Portman-square. “ Well but, my 
dear sir,” ejaculated the visiter, “ what do you call a 
stone’s throw? Mount Vesuvius will throw you a 
stone a matter of thirty miles; and little King David, 
thongh not so strong as Vesuvius, would throw a stone 
much farther than I could:+witness his attack upon 
Goliath.”—* Oh! I mean it is but a street's length off,” 
carelessly answered Scrages.—“ Well, but streets differ 
in length,” rejoined the indefatigable querist: “ ouly 
consider Oxford-street and Little Saint Thomas A pos- 
tle’s: what a difference!” This matier being at length 
laid at rest, Mr. Wellbut became anxious to know why 
the propinquity of Portman-square was an object.— 
“Oh!” cried Mrs. Scraggs, who by this time had joined 
the party, “that is easily answered. We have con- 
trived to get a key of the Square gardens, and it is a 
most unexceplionable promenade tor a family where 
there are daughters to introduce.” 

An adjournment to Portman-square gardens was 
forthwith proposed ; and as we sallied furth, my alten- 
tion was desired to be directed to a while house on 
the oppusite side of the street. “Do you see that 
house ?” inquired Mrs. Scraggs, with a look of anxiety. 
—*I do.”—*I mean the house with green Venitian 
blinds, and a lamp in the fan-light over the dvor.”— 
“Ves, 1 see it.”—* Well,” interrupted Amelia, and 
speaking in a lower tone than her mother, “ that’s Mrs. 
Siddons’s.” On receipt of this intelligence | gave a 
significant nod, and walked on tiptoe ull we were out 
of ear-shot of the mansiun—* I have three things only 
that | have to complain of,” said Mr. Scraggs, as we 
journeyed up Baker-sireet—“ that is, | mean. I have 
only three things tu complain of—since our removal 
to London. The people in the Paddington coach kick 
my shins as they get in and out.”——“ Well but,” said 
our other visiter, “the people in the Clapton coach, I 
suppose, did the same.”—* Why yes, so they did ; but 
a great deal depends upon who performs the operation. 
I don’t mind a stray kick from a respectable tea-broker, 
or an atiorney in good practice; but, really, here one 
never knows whom one has to ride with. This very 
morning | was boxed up with a market-gardener, a 
month-nurse, a panorama house-painter, a French Tot- 
tenham-street fiddler, and a retired beef-butcher.”— 
“Well,” observed I, “this is one grievance, Mr. 
Scraggs.”—* Mr. Willoughby Scraggs, sir, when yon 
write to your friends,” interrupted his helpmate. “Oh! 
I beg pardon,” answered I; “I was not aware”. 
“ Why the fact is,” said the husband, “ ever since we 
settled westward, we have determined that it is much 
more genteel to be called by my second Christian 
name. Every body does it hereabouts. Look at the 





list of the Knights when they are presented at Court. 
They all cast off their Johns, Williams, and Richards, 





and come forth as Sir Spencer, Sir Mortimer, and & 

Owenson.”—* Yes,” resumed the eldest daughter: 
“and | can assure you, sir, papa does not mean ens 
there. When he is made a knight, he means to tak 

the surname of Willoughby. This will make him Se 
John Willoughby Scraggs Willoughby. We then 
mean to drop gradually that horrid name Scraggs, and 
inen”—* Ay, and then,” triumphantly continued the 
wife, “it will be either Sir John Willoughby, or Sir 
Willoughby Willoughby: we have not qnite deter. 
mined which.”—* Well but,” said Mr. Welford, ( 
never know which name to call him by,) turning tp 
the future knight, “ you have not told us your Other 
Paddington coach grievances.”—* Why,” continued 
the abdicator of Clapton, “there is no brass knob jp 
catch the string that pulls the glasses up and down: 
so that you are either stifled with heat or frozen with 
cold: and the step of the coach is so perpendicular, 
that I am sure to tumble on the head of the boy, in g 
shag great-coat, that takes my eighteen pence.”—« ay 
these annoyances, Mr. Scraggs—I beg your pardon. 
Mr. Willoughby Scraggs—must destroy your resi,"— 
“ Why, they do, sir; and yet, somehow, they don't 
disturb my sleep. It was only Tuesday last the | 
gave particular directions to the coachman 10 stop at 
the end of Baker-street; but I happened to be oye. 
taken by a nap, and what do you think happened?’ 
“ Mass, [ cannot tell.”—* Why, they absolutely cazried 
me on to the Yorkshire Siingo!” 

On entering the central part of Portman-square, we 
encountered a decent-looking young man coming forth 
from the iron gate, who nodded familiarly to the girls, 
but whom they honoured with a more distant salat. 
tion. “ Who is that?” said L—“Oh! only young Eg. 
gars.”"—“ And pray who may young Eggars be!" 
“Oh, we have nothing particular to say against him, 
except as to where he lives.”—* Indeed! and 
what has his residence done to offend you?’— Red. 
Lien-square!” ejaculated Amelia, with a look of horrer. 
“[ understand the case,” said 1; “ Red-Li 
might assimilate with Clapton, but it wou't do with 
Baker-street.” I was gratified to find the fami!y such 
able proficients in the scieuce of cutting. The faci is, 
that the streets and squares of London are remarkably 
nice as to whem they allow to come near them. Ne 
inviting home to supper the devil knows who, like 
Don Giovanni in the lialian Opera. Grosvenor-square 
dubs Puriman-square the suburbs; and, accordingly, 
slights “all which it inherit.” Portman turns upit 
nose at Cavendish, and Cavendish revenges itself upon 
Soho. Soho, notwithstanding its dingy antiquity, holds 
its head above Russell. Russell slights Bedford ; who, 
in retern, won't speak to Bloomsbury. Bloomsbury 
holds itself immeasurably superior to Red-Lion ; whose 
only consolation, in return, is to call itself the Wet 
end of the Town, and to dub the inhabitants of Ely 
place “ City poeple.” Neither does the conflict ed 
here. In the City, the Friars are, notwithstanding 
their holy brotherhood, in a state of continued hostility 
Black-friars won't commune with White ; White-fias 
undervalues Austin-friars ; and Austin-friars looks upa 
Crutched-friars as the lowest deep of low-life. In what 
a woful dilemma all these poor streets and squars 
would be, in the event of an earthquake! 4 verily 
believe that the cheek-by-jowl consequences of such 
a catasirophe would more annoy them than the danget 
of dissolution. From all this episode 1 infer, that the 
Willoughby Scraggses could not be expected to notice 
young Eggars until he had changed his lodgings. 

On taking a seat in a green trellised alcove in the 
centre of the gardens, Mrs. Willoughby Scraggs begat, 
with an air of conscious pride, to enumerate her dig- 
nified neighbours. “No. 8,” said the Jady, “is \} 
Earl of Beverley’s; No. 14, is Lord Scarborough’; 
and the Duke of Newcastle lives at No. 17. iady 
Maavers’s house is No. 25, and the Duchess of Ret 
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burghe and the Honourable Johan Manners reside at 
No. 32”"—* Ay, ay!” exclaimed I,“ 1 now see your 
object in coming here: you have daughters to intro- 
duce, and these are the people to whom you mean to 
jntroduce them.”—* No, nv!” said Mr. Willoughby 
Scraggs, “ not quite so high as that.”"—* Then how 
high?” interrupted the indefatigable Wellbut ; “ per- 
haps a baronet will do; or an eldest son of a county 
member; or a colonel on full pay, with five thousand 
a year of his own. You gay you have daughters to 


introduce: but, my dear sir, to introduce to whom? If 


to people in their own sphere, Devonshire-squares, 
Bishopsgate-sireet, is much more convenient than De- 
vonshire-street, Portland-place.” I have no doubt that 
Mr. Willoughby Scraggs gave a most satisfactory an- 
swer to this objection; but on a sudden there arose 
such an infernal trumpeting from the adjvining horse- 
barracks, that the answer did not reach my ears. 
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THE TOILET.—No. 12. 
THE NAILS. 


A WELL-GRowN and symmetrically formed nail is 
not without its beauty; but, like the hands, according 


to the station in life, they are subject to a variety of 


vicissiiudes. 

The shape of the nails depends principally on the 
attention bestowed upon them in the act of cutting or 
trimming them. If they be kept too short, the nail 
becomes gradually detached from the finger, and grows 
shorter and shorter, till at length it becomes entirely 
deformed. With those who have contracted the dis- 
gusting habit of biting their nails, this happens more 
particularly. The nails ought to be cut down no 
lower than the top of the finger, in an uniform circular 
manner. 

The root of the nail is the whitish crescent partly 
covered with skin. Sumetimes the nails are eutirely 
covered with it; and when such is the case, this ex- 
crescence which alters the form of the nail, and makes 
it appear shorter, must be removed with a sharp pen- 
knife. 

To give a fine colour to the nails, the hands and 
fingers must be well lathered and washed with soap, 
then the nails rubbed with equal parts of cinnabar 
and emery, aud afierwards with oil of bitter almonds. 
By continuing this practice for a few days, the nails 
will be rendered smooth and transparent. The same 
effects may be produced by washing the nails with 
white horehound water; then rubbing them with 
Cyprus powder, and afterwards rubbing them a second 
time with the water of white horehound. When the 
bad colour of the nails is occasioned by some internal 
vice, the cause must first be attacked. In jaundice, 
for instance, the nails take on a yellow colour, which 
it would be in vain to attempt w correct by external 
applications. 

There are sometimes white specks seen upon the 
nails, called gifts. ‘These may be removed by the fol- 
lowing preparation: 

Melt equal parts of pitch and turpentine in a small 
vessel : add to it vinegar and powdered sulphur. Apply 
this mixture to the nails, and the spots will soun disap- 
pear. Pitch and myrrh melted together may be used 
with equal success. 

The nail sometimes turns black from coagulated 
blood, the consequence of a bruise. {t may be removed 
by paring away the nail a little at the place, and ap- 
plying to it any kind of spiritous liquor. Nails that 
are bent back, owe this deformity to excess of dryness, 
or moisture, or flexibility arising therefrom. In the 
first case, endeavours must be made to restore them to 
their proper position by softeaing them with unctuous 
subsiances, such as linseed vil or goose-grease, assisting 
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the action of these applications by scraping the nail 
wwith a piece of glass. If the defect be the consequence 
of tov great a degree of sofiness or flexibility, the nails 
may be hardened by the following composition :— 


Take Mastic oil - - - - 1-2 ounce 
Muriate ofsoda - - 1-2 drachm 
Resin - - - - 2 scruples 
Alum - - - - - 2scruples. 


Mix altogether in an earthen pipkin, and make an oint- 
ment of them with a little beeswax; rub it on the 
nails. 

Uneven nails may be smoothed by scraping them 
with a piece of glass, and afterwards polishing and 
rubbing them with a little wax. When the skin is 100 
dry, or afier handling coarse substances, small fibres 
rise up from the root of the nails; these should never 
be pulled oui, but invariably snipped off with sharp 
pointed scissors. It is necessary sometimes to wash 
the hands with unctuous, pastes (see Hands) in order 
to correct the state of the skin. The nails of both 
fingers and toes are liable to drop off from various 
causes, such as intense cold, a severe wound or blow, 
and other causes. In order to promote their return, 
wax and yellow arsenic mixed together have most inju- 
diciously, nay, ignorantly, been recommended. Others 
direct that, in addition to this dangerous process, the 
finger should be held for a considerable time in a 
decoction of frankincense and rvots of reeds in white 
wine. All these are superfluous, the nails will rege- 
nerate without any external application further than 
protecting them by means of a piece of soft rag and a 
finger-stall from the action of the air. 

The greatest enemy to the nails, though compara- 
tively of rare occurrence, is whitlow, which, if not 
reduced by proper and timely attention, destroys the 
root of the nail. Prompt surgical assistance in such 
cases is requisite to prevent the sufferer from the ulti- 
mate consequences. 

Oss—The beauty of the nails consists in having 
them of a well-proportioned size and length, curved 
from aide to side, transparent, and of a light red colour; 
their surface should be smooth and polished, and the 
roots apparent. 


—_= 
HAPPINESS. 


THERE is nothing in nature more worthy of our 
attention than the art of happiness. In the common 
occurrences of life, it often depends upon the slighiest 
incidents. Taking notice of the bad weather, an 
easterly wind, the approach of winter, or the most 
trifling circumstance of the disagreeable kind, will 
insensibly rob a whole company of its good humour, 
and give every member of it the blues. If, therefore, 
we would be happy ourselves, and are desirous of 
communicating happiness to all around us, these dis- 
agreeable incidents, in conversation, ought always to 
be avoided. The brightness of the sky, thedengthen- 
ing of the days, the increasing verdure of the spring, 
the arrival of any little piece of good news, or what- 
ever carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy, 
frequently carries with it a turn of social and happy 
conversation. Good manners and regard for the hap- 
piness of others, always require of us this caution 
whenever we are in company. The clod may repine 
at the sunshine that ripens the harvest, becanse his 
turnips are burnt up by it; but the man of refinement 
will extract pleasure from the thunder-storm to which 
he is exposed, by remarking on the plenty and refresh- 
ment which may be expected from the succeeding 
shower. Thus does politeness as well as good sense, 
direct us to look at every object on the bright side; 
and by this practice, every person may arrive at that 
agreeableness of temper, of which the natural and 





never-failing fruit is happiness. 
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Fat Heaven hath pleased it so, 

Te pr ach oe with this, and this with re, 
Toat La a be their » ourge and minister ; 
I will berto v him, and «1i) a swer well, 


The death | gave bim.—Shahspeare. 


Tr was one of the darkest nights ever known; the 
wind howled dismally, and a fearful storm, which had 
deluged the streets of Valencia, rendered them solitary. 
Not a single human being was seen about, except a 
wretched beggar, who had taken refuge under the 
porch of a mansion near the palace; but the incle- 
mency of the weather was such that, despite of the 
hardships to which the houseless wanderer had been 
accustomed, he could not obtain a moment of slumber. 
He therefore beguiled his time by watching the rain 
as it fell, and indulging in speculations which were 
not perhaps of the most holy description. The storm 
at length subsided; the wind began to assuage its 
violence, and nothing remained of the previous ele- 
mental tumult, except an awful and almost ominous 
darkness. 

At this moment the mendicant perceived two figures 
dimly moving frum the opposite side, and approaching 
the place where he lay, crouching like a dog in his 
Jair. Upon a nearer inspection he perceived that they 
were those of men, closely enveloped in their cloaks. 
The obscurity, however, which prevailed, did not 
allow him to recognise their features, though they now 
stood close to the porch, where they remained as if in 
expectation of some event. The beggar’s suspicions 
were awakened when he beheld two mysterious per- 
sonages posted in so strange a manner at that time of 
night; but he was in the state in which a man has 
nothing to apprehend from robbers, and accordingly, 
instead of fear, curiosity only was excited in his breast. 
The strangers seemed resolved not to quit their post, 
and the prior occupant of the porch was equally deter- 
mined to observe all their motions. 

“He cannot have left the palace yet,” said one of 
the strangers; “it is hardly eleven, and, besides, the 
storm must have hindered him from attempting to quit 
the palace and regain his dwelling.” 

“ Why, in troth,” returned the other, “it is a most 
unceremonions night, but most fit for our purpose. Do 
you know that I once began to apprehend that our 
ministry would be needless, seeing that the end of the 
world was approaching ?” 

“It was an awful storm, but it has produced the 
good effect of rendering the s.reets of Valencia most 
conveniently solitary. Why, if our intentions had been 
known, the weather could not have better favoured 
our designs.” . 

A clock struck the eleventh hour; the nocturnal 
ramblers made a movement, and one of them observ- 
ed— 

“Let us now approach the palace, otherwise the 
traitor may escape. Keep yourself in readiness, and 
let us advance. 

As he said this, they proceeded cautiously and slowly 
towards the palace, which was at a short distance. 

“ Holy Saint Joseph!” muttered the beggar, crossing 
himself, “ what can those worthy cavaliers be afier? 
—no saintly work I trow; surely they don’t mean to 
murder King Ferdinand: that traly would be a pity, 
for he is very young; though, by-the-by, I ought not to 
take much interest in him, for they say he is a terrible 
glutton, and J am always starving. But let me see, 
shoold I not, like a good subject, sound the alarm? 
No, no, what business have I to interfere in matters 
that dow't concern me? why, if the king is killed, there 


that I shall remain exactly as I was before; besides | 
must luok to my own safety before all things, ang 
should my clamorous mouth commit any indiscretion, 
it is more than probable that those adventurous cave. 
liers would treat me to the favours with which they 
intend to regale my betters.” 

While the tattered tenant of the porch was indulging 
in these wise and prudential speculations, the two in. 
dividuals had approached the palace. The darkness, 
however, was so intense as to prevent the beggar from 
further observation of them. A few moments elapsed, 
and a low rumbling noise was heard, which was fol. 
lowed by a sort of grappling, which terminated ing 
deep, painful moan, like that of a man wounded tp 
death. 

“ Heaven defend us!” muttered the beggar, “ they 
have done the business, and some unworthy Christian 
is sent to his last account. May God forgive his sout, 
for there is no doubt it stands in want of forgivenes; 
and nuw let me be careful that I am not placed in g 
situation to need a similar ‘pardon.” 

The two men hurried back, and took shelter under 
the porch. 

“ Let us seek refuge here,” said one, in an agitated 
tone of voice. “A pursuit would commence, if we 
fled; though the streets are solitary, we might per 
chance meet sume man, and”. 

“But think you,” returned the other, “that this 
porch will prove a competent place of safety?” 

“Yes; the darkness of the night impedes the per 
ception of an object at the smallest distance.” 

“Sou it does,” quoth the beggar to himself, as he 
endeavoured to cruuch closer, and render himself a 
small as possible. 

“ But should search be commenced ?” muttered one 
of the assassins. 

“ Hush, they will never suppose that we are 8o near. 
Let us keep quiet, and there is no danger of our being 
taken.” 

“ But do you think that the blow was so well struck 
as to insure the death of the victim?” 

“ My arm is no puny weapon, and my wrongs mos 
efficiently seconded my strength. Fear not, our enemy 
hath but few moments to live.” 

“ Thank heaven, we are amply revenged.” 

“ Yes, and Carvajal has the only bar to his happines 
removed.” 

A great ramour and confusion was now heard at the 
entrance of the palace: torches were seen, by the re 
flection of which, despite of the wind which now and 
then extinguished them, a great concourse of people 
became obscurely perceptible. 

“Upon second thoughts,” said one of the ruffians, 
“ we should act more prudently in quitting this place; 
those fatal lights may prove our ruin.” 

“ Yes,” continued the other. “ Besides, the first 
disorder having once subsided, they will begin a strict 
search.” 

They now hastily, though cautiously, left their lurk- 
ing place, and sought safety in speedy flight. 
“Blessed Saint Joseph!” muttered the beggar, it 
amazement, “ who could have supposed that the bro- 
thers Carvajal would turn midnight murderers!—Well, 
there is no knowing What men may come to. Aller 
what I have seen to-night, | should not be surprised 








will be another provided for us, and it is most certain 


if 1 myself should become a dishonourable character-” 
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By this time lights were approaching towards the 

~h. 
This way the assassins must have fled,” suid a 

voice. 

“Search well every place,” cried another. “ Leave 
not the smallest nook unexplored ; owing to the dark- 
ness of the night, perchance the villains would rather 
trust to concealment than flight.” 

“J see some one crouching in that porch,” quoth the 
first speaker; “ examine it well—for my part I think 
it is a dog.” 

“And a most miserable one,” thought the beggar. 

“ Yes, it is a deg; but we may as well look closer.” 

They advanced nearer. 

“ Just heavens!—it is a man. Here is one of the 
assassins. Ay, ay, he feigns to be asleep;*but it 
won't serve him. Holy Virgin!—what a murderons, 
villanous appearat.ce the rascally miscreant has !— 
Secure him '—no doubt he is the murderer.” 

“Holla! Master, get up—get up,” cried another, 
“ere | make thee spring like quicksilver, with a gentle 
insinuation of my pike. What an ingenious scoundrel 
he is—see the bed he has chosen for such a night as 
this.” 

The beggar, no ways pleased at the turn which 
afairs had taken, now rose, and began to expostulate 
with his captors. “Good Cahalleros,” he cried, in a 
whining tone, “as ye hope for salvation, do not be 
msh. Let me set you to rights. I am no assassin but 
a poor mendicant; and with regard tu my bed, I swear 
to you, gentlemen, it is no matter of choice ; for | would 
most willingly have preferred a better, if 1 could have 
found it.” 

“Come, come, thou wretched sinner, do not attempt 
to cajole us; we have a keen scent in tracing out a 
villanous dog.” 

“Good sirs, I don’t mean to eontradict the goodness 
of your nose; but, upon my soul, I can assure you that 
this time, at least, your sagacious nostrils are at fault. 
Jam as innocent as the child unborn, so heaven keep 
me in its grace.” 

“It won't do, sir villain; thy foolery won’t deceive 
us,and thou must follow us. Secure his arms, my 
good companions.” 

“Arms! heaven bless me, I have no arms!” 

“ No buffoonery, sirrah!—bind him well.” 

“Oh! Sirs!—treat me with a little more mercy, and 
I think I shall be able to discover the assassins.” ~ 

“Ay, ay—I think we have discovered one already. 
However, any further information must be given before 
the king.” 

“The king! why is he alive?—Heaven be blessed!” 

“What is the rascal at?—Yes, the king is alive; 
sound in body and mind, to see thee made dog’s meat 
of.” 

“ Nay, I am willing to confess all I know.” 

“Confess !—Ay, that thou shalt; for if thy tongue 
is not sufficiently nimble in that matter, as in others, 
we have some ingenious machines to improve its func- 
tions. Bring him along.” 

The party, with feelings of triumph, conducted the 
beggar to the palace, which was thrown into great 
excitement upon their afrival. “The assassin is se- 
cured,” cried various voices ; and every one was eager 
to obtain a sight of the ruffian. 

They led him into the hall to confront him with the 
dying man. This precaution, however, came tov late. 
When the supposed murderer was placed before the 
Victim, he was already a lifeless corpse. The person 
who had been so treacherously slain, was a young and 
gallant cavalier of an illustrious lineage, and the fa- 
vourite of the king. His name was Benavides, and 
his family, which had rendered some services to Fer- 
dinand, were held in great esteem by him, especially 
the murdered cavalier, who was admitted to his most 
intimate and familiar companionship. This circum- 





stance rendered his loss doubly to be regretted by the 
king, who made a vow to be most active in the pursuit 
of the guilty and most merciless, in inflicting a fearful 
retribution. When Benavides was raised from the 
ground, he was so far advanced in the path to the 
grave, that the only discovery he could make was, 
that he was murdered by two individuals. Shortly 
after, he expired ; and the king, in a muod of mingled 
rage and affliction, stood by his side, making vows of 
terrible import. Several parties had gone in pursuit 
of the murderers, and after a short time had elapsed, 
the one that brought the beggar made its appearance. 

The apprehension of this man afforded sume conso- 
lation to the sorrowing Ferdinand; for although no 
trace of guilt was seen upon him, save that of having 
been fund crouched under a porch at night, yet, as he 
offered 10 make some discoveries, he thought that his 
object would be fulfilled. 

“ Dost thou know this murdered cavalier?” inquired 
the king of the prisoner, with a terrible frown. 

“ Yes, my liege!” answered the beggar. “ It is the 
noble Don Benavides; I have seen him many a time, 
and have often experienced his charity.” 

“ What's thy name!” 

“ Diego Raposo, please your highness.” 

“And how came you to be lurking about at this 
hour of the night?” 

“« Becanse I have no where to go for shelter.” 

“ And what is it you know about this murder?” 

“ That the brothers Carvajal are the authors of it.” 

The king started at the name: it awoke in his mind 
associations far from pleasing, to judge from the for- 
bidding expression which suddenly overspread his- 
countenance. Diego Raposo then entered into a de- 
tailed account of the adventure which has been nar- 
rated above, and the apprehensions of the king, who, 
in the greatest excitement, cast a mournful look on his 
dead friend, were confirmed. 

“My brave Benavides,” he said, “rest in peace, 
and be satisfied that thy unmanly murder shall be 
amply and most deeply avenged.” 

He then commanded Diego Raposo to be kept in 
custody, and gave immediate orders for the apprehen- 
sion of the brothers Carvajal. 

The Carvajales were two young cavaliers of noble 
birth and connexions, but whom the king did not re- 
gard with any friendly feeling, chiefly because they 
were obnoxious to his favourite Benavides. A family 
feud appears to have existed between the parties, but 
it was insinuated that several other reasons strength- 
ened their hostile sentiments. The high degree of 
favour which Benavides enjoyed frem the king could 
not but excite the jealousy of other noblemen ; and it 
was reported that no one was more galled than the 
Carvajales. Besides, the elder Carvajal felt the most 
violent passion fur Dona Violante, the sister of Bena- 
vides, a passion which, though returned by the lady, 
was strenuously opposed by her brother. 

He had, indeed, on repeated occasions, shown his 
dislike for Carvajal, and even prohibited Dona Vio- 
lante from hulding further intercourse with him; but 
these orders, qs it may be supposed, were not very 
scrupulously obeyed by the young lady. One day a 
serious quarrel had taken place on this accoun’, and 
the two foes were on the point of proceeding to vio- 
lence, when they were happily prevented by inter- 
fering friends. Carvajal, however, made vows of 
revenge, and Benavides, burning with equal animosity, 
only awaited another opportunity to give it vent. All 
these circumstances strongly influenced the mind of 
the king and his courtiers in forming their opinion of 
the murder, and, added to what Diego Raposo related, 
they furmed a fearful presumptive evidence against 
the Carvajales. 

On the very morning preceding the night on which 
the murder of Benavides was committed, the elder 
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Carvajal had been seen patrolling near his garden. 
The constant attendance of Benavides at the palace 
generally afforded him an opportunity of seeing his 
beluved Violante, and he now proposed to her to take 
a determined step and free herself from the duminiou 
of her brother. But he had met his mistress more 
agitaied than ever. She started in alarm upon his 
arrival, and with tears in her eyes besought him to 
depart. ; 
viy noble friend,” said she, with much emotion, 

e has decreed that our happiness shall not be ac- 
complished. Even this very moment | tremble for 
your safety—fly from the city ere all possibility o! 
escape is denied you.” 

“Thy fears, sweet Violante,” answered Carvajal, 
with a smile, “ greatly magnify the danger. I appre- 
hend sic surprisal, and, st all events, my trusty sword 
never quits my side.” 

“Oh! speak not those words—think that it is a bro- 
ther, my sole protector in this world, against whom 
those unholy thoughts are entertained. Let me counse! 
you.” 

“ What!” cried Carvajal, impatiently, “am I to be 
tamely enduring the haughty scorn of that proud cava- 
lier, because he is your brother? In sooth, this privi- 
lege has saved him more than once from my justly 
provoked indignation; but the forbearance of a noble- 
man must have its limits, more particularly when it 
encroaches upon his honour; and my honour is deeply 
suffering from the repeated slights of Benavides. ‘To 
terminate our unfortunate family feud have I not nobly 
offered to bury all past scenes in oblivion, by becom- 
‘ing your husband? and how have my proposals been 
treated by your arrogant brother? I[ shame to say it 
——even with contempt—and why?—is the blood that 
circulates in his veins more pure, more noble than 
mine?—No. Do I yield to him in the elevated qua- 
lities of an honourable cavalier?—No, no, heaven 
forefend! Whence his insulting pride? From the fa- 
vouritism of a weak monarch, whose minion and com- 
paniou in debauchery he does not scruple to be. Fine 
titles, indeed, to reject the alliance of Carvajal!” 

“Calm your feelings, my dear friend,” said Violante, 
interposing ; “ that you have much cause for reseit- 
ment, I readily admit; but I always tremble when I 
consider the mournful results to which that resentment 
may lead you. Know that the danger which surrounds 


you, is increased tenfold ; this very morning my brother, | 


ere he set out for the palace, gave me fatal hints of 
some plan in contemplation against you and your bro- 
ther's liberty. Your having seconded the pretensions 
of Don Alonzo de la Corda, when he contended for the 
crown, is not yel forgotten by the king, however policy 
may have prevented him from giving vent to his 
vindictive feelings. Ah! he only wants a specious 
pretence for the indulgence of his revenge, and that 
pretext your violent temper will not be long in afford- 
ing. My brother, on his side, will exert all his endea- 
vours to work thy ruin; let me, therefore, advise you 
to absent yourself from Valencia for some time; and 
remain assured my love shall experience no diminu- 
tion.” 

“ How often have yon pressed the odious subject 
upon my unwilling heart; the idea of leaving you ex- 
posed to the caprices of your brother conveys more 
terror to my imagination than the combined wrath of 
that brother, and the king whose favourite he is. Yet 
to calm thy fears I will at last consent. Yes, I will 
consent,” he added, in a fearful tone of voice; “ but, 
so God help me, I will some day have ample revenge 
for the wrongs I am compelled to suffer.” 

“Oh! speak not thus—think that while your heart 
meditates those fatal plans of revenge, it is against the 
heart of her thou lovest you prepare them—thy enemy 
is my brother. Oh! my own Carvajal, let the en- 


$$ 
stern purposes of thy soul. Retire but f 
from Valencia, and all will go well.” or thee montis 

“ Yes,” resumed Carvajal, in the same ominons t 
“T will quit this odious town; but mayhap Violawe 
may rue the day when she connselled my Qunaat 
Farewell; God alone can know if we shall meet rs 
in this world.” “gua 

“Oh, my friend !—my own lord! those fe. 
fill me with horror! Some rash, call 
vecupies thy mind. Stay—oh! stay, for | would rather 
bear the brant of my brother’s anger than see 
leave me in this distressing manner.” “ 

“ Farewell, Violante,” repeated Carvajal, a little 
sofiened, “it is well we should Separate—Heaven 
knows where my justly indignant heart might lead 
me. Fare thee well!” 

As he said this, in a hurried manner he quitted her 

presence. Poor Violante remained plunged in & mood 
of bitterest affliction—there was something so painful, 
| so ominous in the tone and manner of her lover, the 
her heart was filled with the darkest apprehensions, 

Carvajal, upon quitting his mistress, speedily repair. 
ed to his brother, to whom he was devotedly altached, 
and who returned his friendship with an equal warm 
of regard. 

“Alonzo,” he said, in some emotion, “I will g 
length fellow thy advice, and quit this hateful City.” 

“Thank heaven, dear brother, thy good sense has 
triumphed at last over thy unfortunate passion, | 
always confided in the generous pride of thy heart, 
which, however, enthralled it might for some time be 
by the shackles of love, would, I knew, at length 
break them when they essayed to impuse an equal 
slavery upon thy better spirit. The haughty Bens. 
vides should never have had it in his power so to hy 
miliate the Carvajales; but, however, I will not up 
braid you fur what is past, let us rather think of mor 
suitable plans for the future. When shall we leaye 
Valencia?” 

“ This very night,” answered Carvajal; “1 am anr. 
ious to depart; our course must be directed to Toro, 
where the greatest number of our adherents and parti- 
sans are to be found. The king may be tempted to 
persecute us, and we must place ourselves in a state 
of vigorous defence.” 

“Strange words these, brother,” said the younger 
Carvajal; “dost thou apprehend any hostile design 
from I’erdinand ?” 

“IT know not what I think—nor what I utter—ny 
mind is a chaos of contending sentiments. Love, re 
venge, shame, disappointment, alternately distract my 
soul. Oh, my good brother, were it not for thy pro- 
tecting company, 1 should hurry to some desperate 
course. Benavides must not insult the Carvajales with 
impunity.” 

“ Benavides,” answered Alonzo, “shall meet his 
retribution when he least expects it ; trust me, Carvajl, 
‘tis no slight offence to be the minion of a king. There 
are so many interested in the downfall and death oft 
favourite, that” 

“ Hold, brother, there comes our enemy.” 

Benavides passed the brothers, casting upon thems 
look of deep scorn; the elder Carvajal taid his band 
upon his weapon, but his brother restrained his anget- 

“ Not yet, brother, not yet; reserve thyself for @ 
fitter opportunity.” 

The account which the beggar Diego Raposo had 
given the king, added to several other particulay 
which every moment came to light, fully established 
the guilt of the Carvajales. But nothing was 80 pe 
judicial to their tause as their Aight. Upon the arrival 
of the king’s message to apprehend them, they le 
that the brothers were no where to be found ; the most 
diligent search was made in the city of Valencia, and 
the neighbouring villas and mansions, but without 








treaties of Violante have some power in softening the! effect. Violante, in an agony of despair, as soon # 
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—— ; 
the horrid fate of her brother was made known to her, 
pifulded, as in duty bound, the conversation which 
between her and the elder Carvajal, on 
he morning preceding the murder of Benavides. 

The mysterious words of her cruel lover, together 
yith every other circumstance already detailed, re- 
goved any remaining doubt concerning the “perpe- 
miors of the atrocious deed; and not only the king, 
jut even those who were favourably disposed towards 
ihe Carvajales, evinced their indignation against the 
jelinquent brothers. Ferdinand’s feelings were pow- 
gfully wrought upon. His affection for the murdered 
peoavides was sincere, and the untimely fate of that 
avalier seemed to have rendered him more dear to 
jsryal friend. But the king had other motives, and 
gives of a political tendency, to be indefatigable in 
jgexertions to obtain the apprehension of the Carva- 
ies. He had all along cherished a rancorous hatred 
pwards that family fur their well-known attachment 
pthe party that upheld the pretensions of Don Alonzo 
iela Corda to the throne. Ferdinand had resul ved 
pardon the vanquished party, but could not forget 
hose who had been his enemies. He was always in 
amood of distrust, and indeed in this, was partly jus- 
tified by the turbulent nature of those times, when 
sruggles for the crown of Castile were so common, 
that it sufficed, if the pretender had the mere shadow 
ofa claim to it, and wealth encugh. to support his 
yetensions, to find numerous supporters among the 

e. 

ee such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the king was in houriy apprehension of a renewal of 
dsturbances, and that he should look with an eye of 
jeslousy on those individuals whoin he knew were 
ewer ready to dispute his authority. Of these the 
bothers Carvajal were two of the most conspicuous; 
wd Ferdinand having now, on account of their crime, 
pore than sufficient reason to cause their death, with- 
aut any danger of incurring the just resentment of their 
partisans turned his thonghts exclusively upon the ac- 
complishment of their duom. His endeavours, how- 
ever, to capture the brothers proved for some time 
totally abortive. ‘Their departure from Valencia had 
been so precipitate and secret, that no one could form 
an idea uf the place to which they had fled for refuge. 
It was, however, generally believed that they had 
rireated into Portugal, as King Dionysius had always 
cuntenanced the disturbers of the peace of Castile. 
in this state of uncertainty some time elapsed, till 
ttlength intelligence was brought to Ferdinand that 
he brothers were residing at Martos, a place noted for 
he spirit of revolt which governed its inhabitants. 
The report also, that the Laras had been of late in that 
own and its district, awakened the just alarm of the 
ting. He conceived that some new plot was in con- 
tmplation, and that the Carvajales were two of its 
Mincipal agents. He accordingly determined to sur- 
prise them before they had time to gather sufficient 
sirength to carry their rebellious designs into effect; 
and hastily collected about a thousand of his most 
devoted adherents, among which he took the prudent 
care of numbering the relatives and friends of the 
murdered Benavides; and while he had it reported 
that he was returning to Seville, he secretly directed 
his course towards Martos. 

His appearance in this place was so sudden and un- 
expected, that the first intelligence which the brothers 
Carvajal had of his arrival, was from those who came 
to apprehend them ; they were surprised quietly sitting 
at table with their friends, and to their amazement, 
they found the apartment quickly filled ‘With armed 
men, some of whom immediately proceeded to secure 
them. 

_ “What temerity is this?” cried the elder Carvajal, 
indignantly. “Who dares attempt thus to affront—by 
what authority burst you thus upon our privacy ?” 
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“ By the king’s!” sternly answered Don Mendo 
Benavides, a cousin of the deceased. “All attempt at 
resistance is vain; therefore prepare to come before 
his highness, without opposition.” 

“ And what may be the good pleasure of King Fer- 
dinand with us?” inquired Alonzo Carvajal, with a 
bitter smile. “ Methinks he might have hit upon a 
more courteous manner of sending an invitation.” 

“The invitation is most fit fur the guests!” scorn- 
fully returned Benavides. “ Soldiers, ake charge of 
yeur prisoners.” 

“ Prisoners, by order of the king!” exclaimed one 
of the Laras present; “ what crime is imputed to my 
noble friends ?” 

« Ah! Senor de Lara,” quoih Benavides, “ dost thou 
feel some pangs of conscience? These clandestine 
meetings at Martos purport no good to the state; but, 
happily Ferdinand is as sagacious as he is brave, and 
the machinations of turbulent plotters are completely 
overturned by his sudden arrival at Martos.” 

“ Plotters!” cried Lara, proudly; “in troth, if such 
were the characters which we had assumed, our saga- 
city would have been at least equal to that of the king, 
which so much excites your wonder. The man isa 
liar, and a fuul slanderer, that dares throw any impu- 
tation upon our conduct at Martos.” 

“We come not to discuss the point,” interrupted 
Benavides, “ but to conduct two dark criminals befure 
the king, that they may receive the sentence due to 
their guilt.” 

“ Guilt!” exclaimed Carvajal. 

“Thy memory is, forsooth, most negligent,” cried 
Benavides, with irony; “ but I shall be kind enough 
to refresh it. Yes, noble cavaliers,” he added, turning 
to the company, “ these brave knights are guilly of a 
base and cowardly murder!” 

“Blasted be the tongue that pronounces the foul 
slander!” exclaimed the brothers, fiercely. 

Much confusion ensued at the announcement of so 
dark an accusation. Every one of the guests had sur- 
mised that the guilt imputed to the Carvajales was of 
a political nature. None of them could suppose the 
brothers capable of so atrocious a deed as murder ; and 
though obscure rumours had reached some of them 
concerning the mysterious death of Benavides, and the 
suspicion which pointed out the delinquents, they had 
indignantly discarded such ideas from their minds. 
But now strange misgivings arose, fur they could not 
imagine that the king would take the violent measure 
they had witnessed, without sufficient ground to jus- 
tify it. 

The excitement produced at Martos by the impri- 
sonment of the Carvajales, was very great. The cir- 
cumstances adduced against them served fully to esta- 
blish their guilt; and though some harboured feelings 
of pity towards them, all were unanimous as to the 
justice of the king’s conduct. The brothers stoutly 
denied any participation in the horrid act; but their 
protestations weighed lightly against the load of evi- 
dence brought to condemn them. ; 

The Carvajales appeared before the king with @ 
fearless demeanour, which some interpreted as the 
calmness of innocence, but most as the callous apathy 
of crime. Ferdinand, as soon as he saw them, inti- 
mated to them the guilt of which they stood charged. 

“ Sir King, we call heaven to witness our innocence; 
where is our accuser? Let him appear, that we may 
confound the wretch.” 

As there was no real accuser, Diego Raposo, the 
beggar, was brought forward to give his evidence. 
Yet he could not positively swear that the Carvajales 
were the murderers, thongh the two men he had seen 
under the porch, resembled them much in stature and 
voice. Other witnesses were produced, who related 
many facts tending to confirm the animosity which had 
existed between the brothers and Benavides. When 
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the whole sum of evidence was set before the Carva- 
jales, the elder, in a stern and angry tone, exclaimed— 

“Just heavens! and are two noble cavaliers to stand 
an ignominivus trial, upon so slight a plea, that not 
even an accuser is found to prefer the charge? Oh! 
king, however hostile the feelings thou mayest enter- 
tain against the family of Carvajal—however base the 
opinion that thou hast of two honourable cavaliers— 
thiukest thou also that we are cowards, and that we 
stood in so much dread of Benavides, as to have re- 
course to so vile a means of indulging our revenge ? 
Could we not have provoked an open quarrel? Was 
his arm stronger than mine ?—his heart more courage- 
ous?) Why kill him treacher vusly in the darkness of 
night, when I could with equal facility have effected 
my purpose openly in the light of day?” 

“ Because thou didst tremble at the consequences,” 
replied the king. “Because thou knewest full well 
the favour which the unfortunate Benavides enjoyed 
with the king; thy guilt is fully proved, and thy de- 
fence, despite of its ingenuity, cannot turn the balance 
in favour of thy innocence. No, traitors, you are con- 
victed of a dark—a degrading crime, and this only 
was wanted to fill up ihe measure of your turbulent 
career. Already had my generosity pardoned you a 
hundred political delinquencies. Your rebellious spirit, 
your continual caballing with the enemies of my 
crown, had already given me just ground to consign 
you to a well merited doom; but | was merciful, im- 
prudently merciful towards inveterate offenders; but 
now considerations of prudence and pity must give 
way, and it only remains to pronounce your sentence.” 

“ Pronounce our sentence!” cried the younger Car- 
vajal, “ our criminality is not yet proved.” 

“ Hold, assassin!” fiercely exclaimed the king. “ What 
other proof do we want to convince even the most 
sceptical? Your known hatred to Benavides—the 
different times that the elder Carvajal has been heard 
to utter threats of vengeance against his foe—the 
mysterious words which he spoke upon taking leave of 
his sister, as he said, for ever—the traced resemblance 
between you and the murderers—the fatal words which 
Diego Raposo heard you pronounce under the porch 
immediately afier the commission of the crime; ‘ Car- 
vajal has now the only bar to his happiness removed’— 
your precipitate and unexpected flight from Valencia 
at the time of the murder—the words of a dying Bena- 
vides implying fearful suspicion—his opposition to the 
union of Carvajal with his sister Violante. ‘These, and 
several minor facts, affurd ample proof to confirm your 
guilt, and now you must prepare to meet the award 
of justice. Tuke these wretches,” he then added, 
turning to his attendants, “to the high rock near this 
town, and precipitate them into the abyss below; that 
their unworthy bodies may be torn and mangled, and 
find no other tombs than the maws of ravenous birds. 
Take them hence immediately.” 

This awful sentence produced a great sensation 
among the spectators of the scene. The brothers 
heard it with feelings of horror, but with a stern dig- 
nity of manner. 

“Oh! thou merciless, unjust king.” indignantly cried 
Alonzo Carjaval, “all the circumstances which you 
have brought against us amount to presumptions only, 
but not to proofs; and are two noble cavaliers to be 
condemned to a horrid doom upon mere presumptions? 
Ie the evidence of a wretched beggar, and words 
which have been pronounced by others as well as by 
us, to determine our death? Oh! Ferdinand, pause a 
moment ere you rashly decide. In virtue of our rights 
as ricos-hombres of Castile, we plead to be judged by 
a competent body of our peers—we demand that a 
deliberate irial be commenced, and every means of 
defence allowed us, as in equity due; otherwise thou 
art guilty of a murder more foul than that of Beua- 
vides.” 


“ Lead them to execution,” cried Ferdi 
“°Tis well, thou unjust ruler of Castle 
cried the elder Carvajal, proudly, « we are the _ 
of thy jealous fears; you wanted a Pretext {op 
death—you have found it, and however weak 
unfounded, you seize it eagerly to free yourself of 
whom you hate, and whuse aitachment t senile 
mies renders them dangerous in your sight. A 
are murdered, inhumanly murdered ; not fur Pe. 
of Benavides—no ; but for political motives whieh 
consider necessary to the safety of thy crown, ij 
not our hatred to the house of Benavides that ° 
you, but our regard for that of La Corda. We 
innocent of the murder of Benavides.” He then ~ 
for an instant, but in an awful tone of VoiCE Contig 
—* Hear, oh! ruthless king! we summon thee 
pear on the thirtieth day from this before the ty 
of heaven, to answer for the injustice thou ° 
against two innocent and honourable cavalier,” 

Saying this, with a stately bearing he ACCOMPaRigl 
his guards towards the place of execution, Aw 
crowd followed the culprits, and the king, fearing my 
attempt to rescue them, ordered all the forces unde 
his command to accompany the Carvajales to the fy 
rock. ‘T'wo or Mhree ecclesiastics also attended the 
to administer the comforts of religion in their jy 
moments. ‘They used every means of persuasig. 
they promised heaven, and threatened eternal punig 
ments, in order to persuade them to confess their 
but the brothers resolutely maintained their innoceng 
and arrived at the place of execution in a colleug 
and dignified manner. 

The sight of the high rock and the fearful precipia 
below, fur a moment imparted a thrill of horror toi 
victims; but they soon recovered from the passa 
sensation, and regained their wonted composure. 
this manner they ascended the dreadful spot, and wep 
placed at the verge of the summit. They then ind 
for a few me ts, and d collected in prayer; 
after which they rose, and, having again declared ther 
innocence, reiterated the awful summons which thy 
had made to the king. 

The elder Carvajal then took a scarf, and, puttig 
it into the hands of the leader, who stood near, ins 
tone broken by emotion, said— 

“Sir, as you are a noble and good cavalier, delive 
this to Dona Violante Benavides, and assure her the 
her unfurtunate lover persisted in his innocence ul 
death. Tell her not to curse my memory, for it wi 
not be long ere just Heaven will, in its mercy, vine 
cate it from the least aspersion.” 

Saying this, he dashed a tear from his eye, and» 
proached his brother, who stood near, in a mod 
mournful calmness. The two brothers then aga 
protested their innocence, and, embracing in thet 
derness of grief, locked as they were in each oliti 
arms, exclaimed that they were reaty. 

In an instant the executioner came forward, te 
clock struck twelve, and the brothers Carvajal we 
hurled from the fatal rock. A ery of horror burtim 
the spectators, and the sensation of awe was augia 
ed when the victims were observed below, strug 
in the agonies of death, still locked in each obet 
arms! 

The horror of their fate awoke some sentimeisé 
pity among the crowd. Opinions were divided wit 
regard to their innocence; some believed the pm 
tations of the dying men; others considered thes 
the last struggles of cavaliers, who, however gut 
would never consent to acknowledge the stigma wird 
would attach to their name. These several § 
tions gradually subsided, till at length most 
were removed, and it was generally believed that te 
brothers had suffered justly. Nearly a month 
elapsed from the day of execution, and the thoughts 
the spectators of that horrid tragedy had turned a 
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different subjects, when King Ferdinand began 
lain of illness. 

on ordered to keep his bed. Hi8, malady in- 
creased; when, having inquired what day of the month 
i was from the death of the Carvajales, and being an- 
gwered the thirtieth, a fearful gloom overspread his 
features, and he announced that his death wast hand. 
That very day, the 7ih of September, 1312, Ferdinand 
the Fourth expired,* on which account he was ever 
sfierward called el Emplazado, or the Summoned. 

The singular death of the king produced an extra- 
qdinary sensation among his subjects. Every one 
remembered the awful summons of the brothers Car- 
wajal, and every one saw the hand of Providence in 
te untimely fate of Ferdinand. One or two days 
pevious to his death, a despatch had been sent to him 
fom Portugal, which, owing to the state of his health, 
jai not been examined. Shortly after his death, how- 
wer, it was broken open, when a letter was discover- 
containing a full account and confession of the 
gorder of Benavides. 

This had been committed by two individuals whom 
that proud lord had treated with scorn; they had sent 
s challenge which he had contemptuonsly refused to 
accept, on the plea of their not being of gentle birth. 
This had taken place at Seville shortly after the ac- 
tesion of Ferdinand; but the aggrieved persons, who 
were also of the party of La Corda, and by this means 
knew the Carvajales, went privately to Valencia to 
wreak their vengeance on the enemy. The execution 
of those unfurtunate brothers had been so sudden, that 
their fate could not be averted by this late confession, 
which was only sent to vindicate their memory from 
the sapposed guilt. 

The sorrowing Dona Violante Benavides, who had 
dill cherished a half-smothered affection for Carvajal, 
mw sooner heard this vindication than all her former 
fondness returned. She tenderly kissed the scarf— 
that mournful gage of his last moments—and, opposing 
the importunities of her relative Benavides, retired to 
eonventual seclusion, where she terminated her melan- 
choly days. 

Se — 


CATECHISM OF HEALTH. 


Tak following questions and answers are from the 
ladies’ edition of an excellent work, entitled “The 
Catechism of Health.” We shall give further extracis 
in future numbers. 

Q In order to insure a continuance of health, how 
non should a person rise from his bed in the morning? 

A. Immediately after sunrise. From March to No- 
rember, at least, no cause save sickness, or one of 
qual weight, should detain an individual in bed a 
moment afier the sun has risen. 

Q. What injury results from lying in bed an hour 
two in the morning? 

A. Independently of its consuming the period best 
adapted to active exercise, it has a tendency to wealen 
the body, to relax and depress the spirits, and other- 
wise to injure the health and vigour of the system 
generally. 

Q. What effect has early rising in promoting lon- 
gevily? 

A. A very beneficial one: very old persons who 
have been examined in retation to the causes which 
bave contributed to prolong their existence, have uni- 
formly agreed in one particular, that they retired to 
rest early and rose with the sun. 

Q Is early rising equally important in youth as it 
is in adult life? 

A Itis. When the practice of early rising is com- 
menced in early youth, it is persevered in with greater 


* This fact is admitted by all historians. 








ease in after life, while it more effectually displays its 
beneficial effects in promoting the development and 
health of the body, and the cheerfulness and serenity 
of the mind. 

Q. What should be done immediately after rising? 

A. The face, neck, hands, and arms should he tho- 
roughly washed in pure spring water. 

Q. Of what temperature should the water be that i# 
made use of for this purpose ? 

A. During warm weather it should be codl, and 
warm in cold weather. 

Q. Afier washing what should next be done? 

A. Whenever a person has it in his power and the 
weather is favourable, he should next partake of some 
active exercise, for a least an hour, in the open air. 

Q. "What kind of exercise is the most beneficial at 
this peridd ? 

A. Walking or riding on horseback a few miles out 
of town and back again. 

Q. Why is the morning the best period for active 
exercise ? 

A. Because the body is perfectly refreshed by the 
repose of the night—the stomach is not engaged in 
the work of digestion, while the purity, and dusing 
the summer season, the coolness of early morning air, 
imparts a greater degree of vigour to the body than it 
does perhaps at any other period of the day. 

Q. When the inclemency of the weather will not 
permit of walking or riding in the open air, what 
should be done? 

A. Some active exercise should be taken within 
doors in a large and cool apartment. 

— wp 
DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK’S WIDOW. 


Tue widow of the celelprated Captain Cook, died at 
Clapham, on the 13.h inst., in the 94th year of her age, 
the 55:h of her widowhood, and the 42/4 subseque:t 
tu the death of the only child that remained to her of 
six. She was endowed with powerful sense, the kind- 
est and most affectionate disposition, and great strength 
of mind. The permanence of both her intellectual 
and moral faculties was extraordinary. She always 
spoke of her husband as “ poor dear Mr. Cuok,” appa- 
rently because he was not a captain at the time of his 
marriage, und she, having been too modest to mention 
him with his new rank at first, never afterwards thought 
it worth while to change her habit. 

So’ exquisite were her feelings that, to the last year 
of her life, when February, the month in which he 
was murdered, came round, she suffered violent spasms, 
and was confined to her room; and the same thing 
happened whenever the wind was high, for two of 
her five sons perished at sea. She always felt the loss 
of her connexions and friends, young or old, most 
acuiely. Her mind was perfectly clear and active to 
the very last, so that she not only read the psalms and 
the newspaper every day, and read them witheut 
spectacles, still extremely near-sighted as she had 
always been, but managed all her own affairs till 
within a few days of her death; and the day before 
her decease she displayed as warm and tender an 
affection for thuse she loved as if she was young, and 
indeed as exquisite as is ever seen in the most affec- 
uionate young persons. 

Her liberality and generosity were totally unim- 
paired by age. On Wednesday her remains were con- 
veyed tu St. Andrew’s Church, Cambridge, where one 
of her sons lies, who died of a fever when an under- 
graduate at Christ’s College, in 1793, and where a 
mural monument of the Captain and all her six chil- 
dren exists. Two days before her death she stated 
that she possessed a medal of her husband, presented 
10 her long ago by Government, and directed it should 
be sent to the British Museum. She was gratified 
with an acknowledgment of it in the evening. 
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MORAL AND PERSONAL DEFORMITY. 


A HINT TO THOSE WHO FRAME ADVERTISEMENTS, FOR APPREHENDING OFFENDER 


. 


TueRE is no science in their pretensions to which 
mankind are more apt to commit grievous mistakes, 
than in the supposed very obvious one of phy siognomy. 
I quarrel not with the principies of this science, as 
they are laid down by learned professors; much less 
am I disposed, with some people, to deny ils existence 
altogether as any inlet of knowledge that can be de- 
pended upon. I believe that there is, or may be, ar 
art to “read the mind’s construction in the face” But, 
then, in every species of reading so much depends up- 
on the eyes of the reader; if they are blear, or apt to 
dazzle, or inattentive, or strained with too much atten- 
tion, the optic power will infallibly bring home false 
reports of what it reads. How often do we say, upon 
a cursory glance at a stranger, what a fine open coun- 
tenance he has, who, upon second inspection, proves to 
have the exact features of a knave. Nay, in much 
more intimate acquaintances, how a delusion of this 
kind shall continue fur months, years, and then break 
up all at once. 

Ask the married man, who has been so but fora short 
space of time, if those blue eyes, where, during so 
many years of anxious courtship, truth, sweetness, sere- 
nity, seemed to be written in characters which could 
not be misundersiood—ask him it the characters which 
they now convey be exactly the same ?—it ior truth he 
does not read a dull virtue, (the mimie of constancy,) 
which changes not, only because it wants the judgment 
to make a preference?! if for sweetness he does not 
read a stupid habit of looking pleased at every thing ; 
— if for serenity le does not read animal tranquillity, 
the dead poul of the heart, which no breeze of passion 
can stir into healih? Alas! what is this book of the 
countenance good for, which when we have read so 
long, and thought that we understood its contents, 
there comes a countless list of heart-breaking errata at 
the end! 

But these are the pitiable mistakes to which love 
alone is subject. 1 have inadvertently wandered trom 
my purpose, which was to expose quile an opposite 
blunder, into which we are no less apt to fall, through 
hate. How ugly a person looks upon whose reputa- 
tion some awkward aspersion hangs, and how sudden- 
ly his countenance clears up with his character. I re- 
member being persuaded of a man whom I had con- 
ceived an ill opinion of, that he had a very bad set of 
teeth ; which, since I have had better opportunities of 
being acquainted with his face and facts, 1 find to 
have been the very reverse of the truth. That crook- 
ed old woman, | once said, speaking of an ancient gen- 
tlewoman, whose actions did not square altogether 
with my notions of the rule of right. The unanimous 
surprise of the company before whom I uttered these 
words, soon convinced me that I had confounded men- 
ta! with bodily obliquity, and that there was nothing 
tortuous about the old iady but her deeds. 

This humour of mankind to deny personal comeli- 
ness to those with whose moral attribuics they arc dis- 
satisfied, is very strongly shown in those adveriise- 
ments, which stare us in the face from the wall. of 
every street, and, with the tempting vai! which the: 
hang forth, stimulate at once cupidity and an alstrac: | 
love of justice in the breast of every passing peruse 

jmean, the advertisements offering rewards fur t 
apprehension of alsconded culprits, strayed spor: 
tices, bankrupts who have conveyed away their efle: 
debtors that have run away from their bai!. Lobserve, 
that in exact proportion to the indignity with which the 
prosecutor, who is commonly the framer of the adver- 


tisement, conceives he has been treated, the 
pretensions of the fugitive are denied, and his d 
exaggerated. ; fee 
A fellow, whose misdeeds have been 
against the public in general, and in whose del 
cy no individual shail feel himself particular] é 
rested, generally meets with fair usage. A — 
a smuggler shall get off tolerally well. His , 
if he has any, is not much underrated, his de 
are not much mognified. A runaway Apprentice, who 
excites perhaps the next least degree of spleen in his 
prosecutor, generally escapes with a pair of bandy legy. 
if he has taken any thing with him in his flight, a beh 
in his gait is generally superadded. A bankrupt who 
has been guilty of withdrawing his effecis, if his axe 
be not very atrocious, commonly meets with mild 
But a debtor who has left his bail in Jeopardy, is mrp 
to be described in characters of unmingled de 
Here the personal feelings of the bail, which may be 
allowed to be somewhat poignant, are admitted wig, 
terfere ; and, as wrath and revenge Commonly strike 
in the dark, the colours are laid on with a groupes 
which I am convinced must ofien defeat its own 
pose. The fish that casts an inky cloud about him thy 
his enemies may not find him, cannot more 
himself by that device than the blackening represeyy. 
tions of these angry advertisers must inevitably sery 
to cluak and screen the persons of those who have in. 
jured them from detection. I have before me at tis 
moment one of these bills, which runs thus:— 


“Fifty Pounds Reward. 


“ Run away from his bail, John Tomkins, 
resident in Princess-street, Soho, but lately of Clerken. 
well. Whoever shall apprehend, or cause tc be a 
prehended and lodged in one of his Majesty's jails, the 
said John Tomkins, shall receive the above reward. 
He is a thickset, sturdy man, about five feet six inches 
high, halts in his left leg, with a stoop in his gait, wit , 
coarse red hair, nose short and cocked up, with link 
grey eyes, one of them bears the effect of a blow which 
he has lately received, speaks with a thick and dis. 
greeable voice, goes shabbily drest, had on when he 
went away, a greasy shag great coat with rusty yel 
low buttons.” 

Now, although it is not out of the compass of posi- 
bility that John Tomkins aforesaid may comprebend 
in his agreeable person all the above mentioned - 
gregate of charms; yet, from my observation of the 
manner in which these advertisements are usnelly 
drawn up, though J have not the pleasure of knowing 
the genileman, yet would I lay a wager, that ana 
vertisement to the following effect would have amect 
better chance of apprehending and laying by the bees 
this John Tomkins than the above description, although 
penned by one who, from the good services whichle 
appeurs to have done for him, has not improbably bea 
blest with some years of previous intercourse withthe 
said John. Taking then, the above advertisement» 


be true, or nearly so, down to the words “ left leg” 


clusive, (though I have some doubt if the blemsa 
there implied amount to a positive lameness, ork 
perceivable by any but the nearest friends of Joh! 
would proceed thus :— 

—* Leans a little forward in his walk, bis hair titt 
and inclining to auburn, his nose of the middlesia’ 
little turned up at the end, lively hazel eyes, (thea 
tusion, as its effects are probably gone off by this um 
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J judge better omitted,) his voice thick but pleasing, 
ially when he sings, had on a nt shag great 
ith yellow buttons.” ) 
“9 I or stake a considerable wager, (though 
no meaus a positive man,) that some such mili: 
ted description would lead the beagles of the law 
jnto a much surer track for finding this ungracious 
yarlet, than to set them upon a false scent afier ficti- 
tious ugliness and fictitious shabbiness; thoagh to do 
those gentlemen justice, I have no doubt their expe- 
rience has taught them in all such cases to abaie a 
great deal of the deformity which they are insifycted 
to expect ; and has discovered to them, that theWe- 
yil's agents upon this earth, like their master, are far 
Jess ugly in reality than they are painted. 

Iam afraid, that I shall be thought to have gone 
wide of my subject, which was to detect the practical 
errors of physiognomy, properly so called ; whereas | 
have iniroduced physical defects, such as lameness, 
the effects of accidents upon a man’s person, his wear- 
ing apparel, &c., as circumstances on which the eye of 
dislike, looking ascance, may report erroneous conclu- 
sions to the understanding. But if we are liable, 
through a kind, or an unkind passion, to mistake so 
grossly concerning things so exterior and palpable, how 
much more are we likely to err respecting those nicer 
and less perceptible hints of character in a face, whose 
detection constitutes the triumph of the physiognomist. 

To revert to those bestowers of unmerited deformi- 
ty, the framers of advertisements for the apprehension 
of delinquents, a sincere desire of promoting the ends 
of public justice induces me to address a word to them 
on the best ineans of attaining those ends. I will en- 
deavour to“lay down a few practical, or rather negative, 
tules for their use, for my ambition extends no farther 
than to arm them with cautions against the self defeat- 
ing of their own purposes :— 

1. Imprimis, then, Mr. Advertiser! If the cuiprit 
whom you are willing to recover be one to whom in 
times past you have shown kindness, and been dis- 
posed to think kindly of him yourself, but he has de- 
ceived your trust, and has run away, and left you with 
a load of debt: to answer for him,—sit down calmly 
and endeavour to behold him through the spectacies 
of memory rather than of present conceit. Image to 
yourself, before you pen a tittle of his description, the 
same plausible, good-looking man who took you in; 
and try to put away from your mind every intrusion 
of that deceitful spectre which perpetually obtrudes 
itself in the room of your former friend's known visage. 
It will do you more credit to have been deceived by 
such a one; and depend upon it, the traitor will con- 
vey to the eyes of the world in general much more of 
that first idea which vou formed, (perhaps in part er- 
roneous,) of his physiognomy, than of that frightful sub- 
stitute which you have suffered to creep in upon your 
mind and usurp upon it; a creatare which has no ar- 
chetype except in your own brain. 

2. If you be a master, that have to advertise a run- 
away apprentice, though the young dog’s faults are 
known only to yon, and no doubt his conduct has been 
eggravaling enough, do not presently set him down as 
having crooked ancles. He may have a good pair of 
legs, and runaway notwithstanding. Indeed, the lat- 
ter does rather seem to imply the former. 

3. If the unhappy person against whom your lauda- 
ble vengeance is directed be a thief, think that a thiet 
may have a good nose, good eyes, good ears. It is in- 
dispensable to his profession that he be possessed of 
Sagacity, foresight, vigilance; it is more than proba- 
ble, then, that he is endued with the bodily types or 
instruments of these qualities to some tolerable degree 
of perfectness. 

4. If petty larceny be his offence, I exhort you, do 
not confound meanness of crime with diminutiveness 
of stature. These things have no connection. I have 


ga 





known a tall man stoop to the basest action, a shor* 
man aspire to the height of crime, a iair man be guilty 
of the foulest actions, &c. 

5. Perhaps the offender has been guilty of some 
atrocious and aggravated murder. Here is the most 
difficult case of all. It is above all, requisite, that 
such a daring violator of the peace and safety of so- 
ciety should meet with his reward, a vivlent and igno- 
minious death. But how shall we get at him? Who 
is there among us, that has known him before he com- 
mitied the offence, that shall take upon him to say he 
can sit down coolly and pen a dispassionate descrip- 
tion of a murderer? The tales of our nursery—the 
reading of our youth,—the ill-looking men that was 
hired by the Uncle to despatch the Children in the 
Weod,—the grim ruffians who smothered the babegin 
the “Rower,—the black and beetle-browed assassin of 
Mrs. Rateliffe,—ihe shag-haired villain of Mr. Monk 
Lewis,—the “Parquin tread, and millsfone dropping 
eyes, of Murder in Stiakspéarey the exaggerations of 
picture and of poetry—what we have read and what 
we have dreamed of, rise up and crowd in upon us 
such eye-scaring portraits of the man of blood, that our 
pen is absolutely forestalled; we commence poets 
when we should play the part of strictest historians, 
and the very blackness of horror which the deed calls 
up, serves as a cloud to screen the doer. - The fiction 
is blameless, it is accordant with those wise prejudices 
with which nature has guarded our innocence, as with 
impassable barriers, against the commission of such ap- 
palling crimes; but, meantime, the criminal escapes; 
or if,—owing to that wise abatement in their expecta- 
tion of deformity which, as I hinted at before, the offi- 
cers of pursuit never fail to make, and no doubt in 
cases of this sort they make a more than ordinary al- 
lowance,—if, owing to this or any other accident, the 
offender is caught and brought to his trial, who that 
has been led out of curiosity to witness such a scene, 
has not with astonishment reflected on the difference 
between a real committer of a murder, and the idea 
of one which he has been collecting and heightening 
all his life out of books, dreams, &c. The fellow, per- 
haps, is a sleek, smug-looking man, with light hair and 
eye-brows,—the latter by no means jutting out or like 


;@ crag—and with none of those marks which our 


faucy had pre-bestowed upon him. 

I find I am getting unawares too serious; the best 
way on such occasions is, to leave off, which I shall 
do by generally recommending to all prosecuting ad- 
vertisers not to confuund crimes with ugliness; or ra- 
ther, to distinguish between that physiognomical de- 
formity, which I am willing to grant always accompa- 
nies crime, and mere physical ugliness—which signi- 
fies nothing, is the exponent of nothing, and may exist 
in a good or bad person indifferently. 


—=-——___ 


Pain PsaLM-SINGING orig.nated with Calvin. His 
separation from the church of Rome was founded on 
opposition to its discipline, as we las its tenets, and in 
particular he laid the musical part of the service under 
great restraints. The whole of the music adopted by 
him, consisted of that plain metrical psalmody which 
is now in general use among the refurmed churches, 
and in the parochia! churches of England. This seems 
to have been the origin of the practice of psalmody. 
Calvin employed a musician, Guillaume Franc, to set 
the psalms to easy tunes of one part only ; and in this 
work, the composer succeeded so well, that the peo- 
ple became almost infatuated with the love of psalm- 
singing. Even in the field of battle, this has been made 
an incentive to courage. In the frequent insurrec- 
tions of the reformers against their persecutors, a psalm, 
sung by four or five hundred of their party, answered 
all the purposes of warlike music—London Harmoni- 
con. 
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THOMAS MOORE. 


Tuomas Moorz was born in Dublin, in 1780. His 
father, a merchant of that city, spared no expense in 
his education. After having been under the tuition of 
Mr. Whyte, a man of taste and. talent, he completed 
his education at Trinity College, Dublin. His classical 
studies being finished, he went to London, entered 
himself of the Temple, with a view to make the law 
his profession, and was called to the bar. In moments 
not occupied with the study of legal writers, he 
amused himself with translating the odes of Anacreon, 
which he published, with copious notes, in 1800. This 
version, one of the most elegant that has ever appeared 
in our language, met with a favourable reception, 
which seems to have induced him to abandon/the 
law, and devote himself to literature. In 1961, he 
published a volume of poems, under the agsuthed name 
of Thomas Little, which, though they“éstablished his 
poetical reputation, were seVerely and justly censured 
for licentiousness ; they have, however, gone through 
thirteen or fourteen editions. . In 1803, he published 
a Candid Appeal to Publie Confidence, or Considera- 
tions on the Actual and Imaginary Dangers of the 
present Crisis. About this time, he went to the Ber- 
muda islands, of which, through the interest of Lord 
Moira, he’ was appointed registrar ; and he also visited 
the United States. In 1808, he sent to the press Cor- 
ruption and Intolerance, two Poems, with Notes, ad- 
dressed to an Englishman by an Irishman; and in 
1809, the Sceptic, a Philosophical Satire. They were 
succeeded in 1810, by a Letter to the Roman Catholics 
of Dublin. His next prodaction—Intercepied Letters, 
or the Twopenny Postbag, by Thomas Brown, the 
younger (1812)—was eagerly perused, and fourteen 
editions of it were printed. It lashed severely the 
Prince-Regent, and several of the most eminent cha- 
racters of the tory party. In sparkling wit, keen sar- 
casm, and humorous pleasantry, it is rivalled only by 
another volume, entitled the Fudge Family in Paris, 
which issued from the press in 1818, and the hero of 
which is an apostate from the principles of liberty, 
who has become an unscrupulous supporter of court 
measures. In 1813, the fame of Mr. Moore was in- 
creased by the appearance of his exquisite songs to Sir 
J. Stevenson's selection of Irish melodies. Some of 
these songs are among the finest specimens of poetry 
in the language, and their morality in general is not 
exceptionable; they have since been collected into 
one volume. In 1816, he published a Series of Sacred 
Songs, Duets and Trios, the music to which was com- 
posed and selected by himself and Sir John Stevenson. 
This series forms a suitable companion to the Irish 
Melodies. In the following year (1817) appeared 
Lalla Rookh, which established his claim to be ranked 
among the first living British poets. For this poem he 
is said to have received the sum 3000 guineas. A 
second poem, of an Oriental character, the Loves of 
the Angels, appeared in 1823; and, in the same year, 
the Memoirs of Captain Rock, describing the condition 
of Ireland. In 1827, he published the Epicurean, a 
Tale ; in 1821, he had edited a collection of Sheridan's 
works (2 vols.;) and in 1825 appeared his interesting, 
though not faultless. Life of Sheridan. His. Letters and 
Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life, con- 
tains but little matter from his own hand. His last 
work is Memoirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald (2 vols. 
1831.) He is now preparing a History of Ireland. 
Moore’s distinguishing characteristics are voluptuous- 
ness of sentiment, grace of expression, and richness of 
imagery. He has more wit than imagination, and 
more ingenuity than tendegness.. Perhaps Byron’s 
judgment will be found to be perfectly just :—* 1 am 
convinced that. he andvall of us are in the wrong. 
J lately took Mooré’s poems, and some others, and went 
over them, side by side with Pupe’s, and I was really 





astonished and mortified at the ineffable ¢ 
point of sense, learning, effect, imagination, 
and invention{t between the little queen Annely 


and us of the lower empire. Depend on ell . 
ve 


Horace then, and Claudian now.” 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. id 


Tuomas CamMPsBELL was born at Gl. y 
September 7, 1777, and early displayed a 
vivatily of imagination and vigour of mind. f 
tered the university of Glasgow at the early age 
pwelve, and immediately distinguished himself 
rying off the academical prizes, particularly for 
lations from the Greek poets. Moral phi 
one of his favourite pursuits; but he never 
himself to any professional studies. Afier pa 
years at the university, he went to Edin! 
produced, at the age of twenty, his principal 
the Pleasures of Hope, which established his 
in England. Harmony of versification, a polished g 
gracetul diction, and an accurate finish, are. 
with an ardent poetical sensibility, in this 
production. ‘lhe passage concerning the p 
subjugation of Poland is full of the lyric fire, 
afterwards burst forth so brilliantly in the 
England, the Battle of the Baltic, and B 
In 1800 he visited the continent, and passed 9 year 
Germany, where he became acquainted with the; 
cipal poets and literati. Here he witnessed the 


a 


fight of Hohenlinden, which inspired one of his fas 


lyric effusions. On leaving the continent, he 
London for the first time, and resided till 
marriage, in 1803, when he removed to Sydenh 
where he resided about twenty years, receivi ing 
pension of £200 from the crown. He has i 
in London. In 1808 appeared his Annals of Gp 
Britain, from the Accession of George III. tothe 
of Amiens (3 vols. 8vo.) In 1809, he p . 
volume of poems containing Gertrude of W 
Pennsylvanian Tale. It is full of pathos and 
simplicity. In O'Conner’s Child he has t 
wilder string of passion and despair. His 
(1824) disappointed every body; and C. haa, 
done nothing worthy of his earlier productions, 
is remarkable for his severe criticism of hisown 
end this may account for his having written 


for the last twenty-five years. His poems have | 


been republished in America, where they are 
popular. His Specimens of British Poets, with ® 
graphical and critical Notices, and an Essay on 
lish Poetry, (1819, 7 vols., 8vo.) contain short 
from the poets, from the time of Chaucer to 
Anstey. His Lectures on Poetry were writ’ 
nally, for the London Institution, and afterwards’ 
vered in different cities of the kingdom, to his 
profit and honour. They were printed, or at 
part of them, in the New Monthly Magazine. 
magazine was originally projected by C. Ita 

in 1821, and was edited by C. about four years, 
much reputation. He was one of the early pro 
of the London university, and by his letter to 
Brougham, which first appeared in the Times, F 
1825, and by his Suggestions, which appeared im 
New Monthly soon alterwards, materially furthe 
that great project. In 1827, he was elected ree 
the University of Glasgow—an office without | 
or emolument. . His rival was Sir Walter Scott, 
the election was made entirely on political gre 
C. representing the Whig interest, to which he, 
always been attached.—C. is a very amiable and 


teresting person in private life, of lively manners, #@ 


devoted entirely to literary pursuits. Besides his 
sion and the profits of his literary labours, he 
small inheritance, received from an uncle. 
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. Or all the innumerable host of projectors, whose 
‘baseless fabrics” of philanthropy or self-interést find 
1 ion, at least, if not favour, in the eyes of a World 
"gmpounded of theorists like themselves, the Only 
on whom the anathemas of youth, and even the 
of all, are unsparingly lavished, are those 
ents, who, combining something of an “old world” 
» of property in, and authority over their children, 
ith a yet more antiquated solicitude for their sub- 
tial happiness in life, venture to sun their old age 
“in the prospect of uniting them to partners less showy 
“perchance, but often more enduringly valuable, than 
> whom giddy inexperience, or fickle fancy, have 
e the gods of their youthful idolatry. 
Far be it from me to affirm that parents should in- 
nce, beyond a certain point, far less constrain the 
Gelinations of their children. All I claim on their 
is pardon, at least, for the wish to place happiness 
ithin their reckless offspring’s grasp, and for myself 
privilege of recording one of the many instances 
which resistance and regret are synonymous things. 
Mr. Mandeville—and I knew him well—was a Civil 
ant of long standing and great eminence at one of 
eastern presidencies. Partial to the country in 
ich he had resided from youth to age, and engrossed 
important judicial functions, he had deferred visit- 
Europe till nearly all that were dear to him there 
ddeparted. I left him a stranger or his native 
pil; and when he returned to India, it was with a 
hilled heart and repressed affections, and the secret 
lermination to die, as he had lived—in the East. 
» But he did not return alone. A fair cousin, of the 
fate had left him, consented—though from dispa- 
fity of years, with some hesitation—to be the compa- 
jon of his exile; and never for a moment did Lucy 
ner regret the day when she exchanged her name 
that of Mandeville. Confidence the most unbound- 
affection the most heartfelt and mutual, soon united 
r to the mild and generous husband, whose added 
were soon forgotten in the maturity of worth 
ith which they were conjoined. 
They were but too happy; till, having lost several 
ildren—and, something whispered, in consequence 
the delay in sending them home, so natural to a 
nt advanced in life, and dubious of witnessing 
ir return—a precisely opposite feeling of imperative 
uty induced Mandeville to insist on his wife’s accom- 
ranying their only remaining child—a daughter— 
elf to England. 
The sacrifice was great on both sides, and the strug- 
e severe; but the child was equally precious and 
icate, and parental solicitude prevailed. Nor, during 
p ten long years of watching over the precarious 
health of their mutual darling, could the anxious mo- 
find one interval of sufficient ease of mind to 
ble her to return to India. 
The object of all these solicitudes seemed at length 
nddenly to outgrow them. She expanded at once 
from a pale and sickly exotic into a blooming British 
hardy enough in appearance to bear transplanting 
0 the parental bosom which yearned in exile over its 
and absent treasures. 
»\Mrs. Mandeville lost not a moment in realizing, as 
as prudence would permit, her husband’s long 
ished anticipations. She sailed for India with her 
ughter, a fine blooming girl of sixteen, the youthful 
more animated fac simile of what her mother had 
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been, when, as the bride of her worthy father, she 
embarked on the same voyage. 

But she herself, alas! was sadly changed; not by 
years, for she as yet numbered few—but by the mining 
influence of climate and bereavement while in India, 
‘and anxiety and separation in England. She did not 
live to gladden the heart of Mandeville with tha¢ 
tried ‘and cherished blessing which had so long Been 
folded to it,and still longer so cruelly estrangéd. She 
died almost within. the waters of that Ganges to which 
her torn and divided “heatt“Wad” 6ver unconsciously 
clung; and it was a stranger’s office to bid a heart- 
broken father embrace his motherless child. 

But it was soon that child’s office and privilege to 
recall a smile, though a subdued one, to lips which 
never thought to smile again. The resemblance to her 
mother, at first so painful, which Clara bore, endeared 
her inexpressibly to her surviving parent; nay, in his 
slightly enfeebled state of mind, as well as body, it 
established a kind of identity between them which 
soon made his loss, though ever deplored, less sensibly 
felt. 

Lucy, early married to one so much her senior, had 
been thoughtful, even in the midst of happiness; but 
Clara’s gay disposition luxuriated in the sunshine of 
parental indulgence, like the bright flowers of the soil 
she trod. ‘To contradict her, or deny aught to one so 
lovely and loving, never seemed to her doating father 
within the range of possibility; and Clara soon ruled, 
where her mother had found felicity in obeying. 

Young, beautiful, and from her father’s known emo- 
luments, a supposed heiress, Clara was soon the idol of 
Calcutta, as well as her father’s heart; and as #&he 
fluttered through its lighted ball-rooms, bright and 
dazzling as the fire-flies of an eastern heaven, satellites 
of all ranks and ages were drawn into her sparkling 
track. 

In the graceful abandon of early youth, she smiled 
at first almost alike on all; but least, perhaps, ére long, 
on him, whom of all the admiring throng her father 
could have wished to fix for ever at her feet. This 
was his own tried and valued friend of half a life-time 
—a man, whom to name, was to personify worth and 
honour ; of years not near enough his own to scare the 
loves and graces from the compact, but too remote 
from Clara's childish standard to let her see in Mr. 
Courtenay what he really was—a noble-looking finish- 
ed gentleman of five-and-thirty, with manliness and 
candour stamped by nature on a brow, some prema- 
turely scattered gray hairs on which served to enroll 
him in the school-girl list of ci-devants. 

His fortune and high station, the dazzling mark at 
which the whole female artillery of Bengal had for 
years been aimed in vain, she was too young and dis- 
interested to take into the account. But while it was 
as dross in her father’s eyes, compared with Courtenay’s 
high integrity and intense capacities for domestic hap- 
piness, it could not in human nature be overlooked by 


|a parent, whose own princely hospitalities, liberal as 


the heart that dictated them, would leave, as he rather 
suspected than cared to ascertain, but a scanty reversion 
for his indulged and expensively-educated daughter. 
The melancholy blank created by the absence of wife 
and child, he had insensibly filled up, by adopting 
every young creature who reminded him of blessings 
lent but to be resumed ; and doubts, too well founded, 
of ever being survived by one among his many chil- 
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dren, deferred economy till time and habit rendered it 
impraciicable. 

Mr. Mandeville, though too upright to have deceived 
for a moment on this score one serious aspirant to 
Clara’s heart and hand, did not feel called upon to 
proclaim the state of his affairs to the hest of fluuerers 
who surrounded her,and most of whom it would have 
sufficed to disperse. ‘To Courtenay alone, who was in 
this, as in every thing else, his second self, he had no 
reserves; and but spoke in perfect sincerity, when re- 
gretting the obstacle her slender expectations presented 
to his darling project, of giving her, in Courtenay, a 
protector afier his own heart. The disclosure so much 
dreaded, had a precisely opposite effect from what 
Mandeville (spite of twenty years’ knowledge of hi 
frien!) anticipated. It seemed io release Courtemfiy 
ffom the influence of some withering spell; and, on 
the stréngih of it, he, whom genuine diffidence had 
hitherto kept.a distant lingerer in Clara's train, now 
ventured to beftaythefeetingswhich all, save herself, 
watched in wondering envy of her rare good fortune. 

Her eyes and theughis, alas! were otherwise em- 
ployed ; and her ear engrossed by the least amiable, 
perhaps, though not least fascinating, of the younger 
vutaries at her feet. A gay young soldier of a cavalry 
corps up the country, on his way to England, chiefly 
for that maladie du pays, which surly veterans are apt 
to translate by the harsh synonymes of idleness and 
dislike of hardships, was thrown in evil hour in Clara’s 
daily path. She began by sympathy with his supposed 
illness and exile—and pitied—till she induced him, 
ere long, to furget both. There mingled something of 
gratified pride in renovating the bloom and cheering 
the spirits of the handsome reputed invalid ; and when 

devotion to her bright eyes could throw home, and 
country, and allon which he had eloquenily expatiated, 
into utter obliviun, the wiumph of conquest. was un- 
happily complete. 

‘The attentions of Brabazon—though all who have 
been in India can appreciate those of a pennyless cap- 
tain of dragoons to a rich civil servant's daughter— 
were not, to de him justice, entirely dictated by inte- 
pest. He admired—tur who could do otherwise—the 
cynosure of Calcutia; nay, returned her girlish devotion 
with such a passion. as triumphant vanity and gratified 
ambition can dignify wiih the name of love. 

Their liaison was svon the universal topic, and all, 
save the faithful Courtenay, seemed tacitly to give 
place tu the youthful Caesar, whe had “ come and seen,” 
only to “ conquer.” But Mr. Mandeville—whom, as 
an absentee since his wife's deaih from festive scenes, 
the flirtation between his daughter and Brabazun was 
the last to reach—was shocked beyond measure by an 
auachment, which, while it overthrew the darling 
project of a life-time, threatened his only child with 
a lot so widely different from what he had planned 
fur her. 

On one hand, ease and affluence awaited her, under 
the guiding influence of a man of lofty talent and 
sterling principle, and one who, to a mother's feminine 
tenderness, would add a father’s solicitude, and a 
lover’s chivalrous devotion. On the other, there was a 
life of separation from her father and society—a life 
of certain hardship end privation, amid the thousand 
chances of Indian warfare, with a wild, thoughtless 
lad, already familiar with fully, if not vice—and as 
unfit as the babe unborn to guide a child like Clara 
through a path beset with snares and thorns. 

One expedient alone—when eloquence had been 
exhausted on one too loving not to listen, nay, with 
tears, though wo long indulged to yield—her father 
hoped might work on her young suitor, if not upen his 
daughter. When he reminded Clara (thongh with all 


a parent's delicacy,) that the ten years’ double estar 
blishment her own weak health and lavish education 





imposed, had lefi.him litle beyoud the salary which 


must di sh thn he had thou 

ust die wi She had 

subject to feel whore than 7 the 

and when her father hinted more explicitly a 
: : At the 

probable effect of the information he felt bound ty, ; 

part on one less inexperienced in the world then | in- 

self, she rs premmee consented to stake on his 

decision the chance®of union with her lover. = 

This Mr. Mandeville hailed with transport, as 
tantamount with its relinquishment; but to his bo 
and dismay , the exposé of his finances—though « w 
extensated” by one who clung to. it as: the taliemen 
thatumight save his child—had no effect in ; 
Brabazon to retract his pretensions. For ‘his conrues, 
avhich (as inferring disinterestedness) insensibly dis 
armed much of the good parent’s hostility to the maieh, 
there was one simple reason, “ never dreamt of in his 
philosophy,” viz. that Brabazon did not believe him! 
He looked upon the statement as purely apoctyphab 
as a masterly manoeuvre to get rid of an unwelcome 
son-in-law; and when he protested, that with Mus 
Mandeville’s future prospects, be they what they might, 
he was perfectly content, he merely signified (acean 
ing to a young captain's usual estimate of the: hoagds 
of a thirty years’ resident) bis entire approbatien of 
some twenty or thirty thousand pounds. 

In vain did Mr. Mandeville reiterate andi remon, 
strate: the soldier scorned to be out-generaled bya 
civilian, and stood firm. Clara appealed triumphantly 
to her father’s accepted alternative, and mone ing 
sistibly sull to the love whieh could deny her nothing 
not even ruin!—and with the presentiments of ong 
who. saw his sole hope embark in aslight gilded vemel, 
on an ocean more treacherous still, Mr. Mandeville 
saw hia wilful girl become the wife of the gay dragou, 

The separation, which might, even in th: full tide 
of passion, have appalled poor Clara—who, though 
she had not yet learned to think, could feel, and tht 
acutely—was deferred by the interest of her father, 
which enabled him to detain the pair for a few shor 
months of bridal festivity at Caleutta. But repomed 
disturbances in the upper provinces, soon: left asaldier, 
even a@ Carpet one, no option; and Brabazon—em) the 
wife worlds would. not have detained. behind him—sa 
out together for his regiment. 

The shock of this. parting, and: its cause,. thoughtle 
rumoured danger proved imaginary, Mr. Mandeville 
never entirely recovered. He vegetated: on, darings 
couple of years of feverish anxiety, watching the tone 
of his daughter’s letters fur indications. of aliered feet 
ings, which it would have been death to find realized 
—half thankful that Brabazon still: seemed all the 
world to her—half mortified to think that, separated 
from him by some thousands of miles, she could tase 
unmingled happiness! 

This all his remaining energies centred: im pmme 
ting. As long as life lasted, the ample emoluments 
of his office were shared with, or rather lavished @ 
the young couple. Luxuries unknown in the camp, 
fullowed, nay, even preceded their frequent removals; 
and nearly the last act of parental solicitude (a pro 
phetic and most important one) was inquiring into, and 
paying up the long arrears of his improvident somin 
law’s contribution to the military fund—on  whiel, 
something whispered, his poor girl’s subsistence might, 
one day or other, depend. This done, his long under 
mined constitution fell an easy prey to a prevailing 
epidemic, and Clara, who had been importuning with 
reviving filial anxiety her husband to let her visit be 
father, received, in the act of embarking, the newsd 
his sudden death. 

It was nut deatined, like other misfortunes, to stand 
long single. To the pangs of natural grief, and secret 
selfupbraiding, were soon added the more degradiug 
annoyances arising from the extent of Brabazon’s dit 
appointment.. As long as Mr. Mandeville lived, his 
splendid allowance and liberal presents kept pace wilh 
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qron & spendthrift’s: empectations; amd though soon 
igritable and capricious (as gamblers, whether on turf 
or billiard table—and Brabazon was both—proverbially 
gre,) he had too guod reasons for keéping well with 
pis father-in-law, to quarrel with or neglect his wife. 
But when the will was opened,and a paltry sum of 
three thousand pounds (fully as much more having 
been, to his secret vexation, appropriated to-cover the 
arrears before mentioned) proved to be the whole 
splendid dowry of the wife whose imaginary expecta- 
tions—for he could not complain of deception in the 
patter—had led him into expenses far beyond an offi- 
cer’s limited means, he reproached the unoffending 
Glara with the very pertinacity of affection which had 
pade her prefer him to affluence and Courtenay! 

His downward progress in the career of dissipation, 
was, from this moment, rapid and headlong. _Difficul- 
ties which he had not the courage to look in the face, 
wero increased at the gaming table, and then drowned 
inthe midnight bow! ; and his finances now forbidding 
the riotous hospitality from which even Clara's gay 
disposition had early shrunk, she was left whole days 
and nights in the lonely bungalow, while her husband 
vived, by a course of intemperance, the threatening 
gmptoms which had sent him. once before—fatally, 
alas! for her peace'—to Calcutta to embark for Europe. 

It was now that Clara, weakened in mind and body 
by her sorrows and approaching confinement, first 
learned to feel acutely the bitterness of her own chosen 
jt But it was not till she had! wept (scarce cheered 
pa transient gleam of reviving affection in its father) 
wer the marble features of her dead infant, that a full 
gase of all she had owed to her own father, and made 
him suffer, took possession of her altered mind. Alas! 
ib was too late; and remorse sometimes taught her to 
comsider the removal of her babe as an act of special 
retribution. 

Stie had little leisure to brood ever these painful 
reminiscences, for dissipation and disease are alike foes 
teduty; and Brabazon, at best but'an inefficient sol- 
der, taxed: severely his commanding officer's compas- 
sionate indulgence. His mind as well as body were, 
erelong, so weakened by c short but headlong course 
of riot, that his dismissal on furlough promised as 
moch benefit to the regiment as to himself; and it was 
with feelings of deep mortification as well: as sorrow 
that Clara set out to return with him to that Calcutta 
which had witnessed their inauspicious nuptials. 

The first part of the monotonous and usually un- 
eventful voyage was performed as comfurtably as 
slender means, and, consequently, limited accommoda- 
tions: would permit. Only two or three ordinary native 
servants (independent of the boatmen) assisted Clara 
in her fatiguing attendance on an irritable and ca- 
Pricions invalid, whom the disgraceful circumstances 
of what he felt to be a virtual retreat from the service, 
preyed upon, though they could not reform. 

His health seemed, however, gradually amending 
under the influence of change of air and scene; when, 
towards afiernoon of one of the hottest and most op- 
pressive days the travellers had experienced, he was 


wddenly seized, after indiscreet exposure, with symp- 
toms too much. resembling those of the Indian malady 
since so fatally known in Europe. The remedies—if 
such there be—were too familiar not to be at hand. 
They were administered ; and in the temporary rally 


they occasioned, his removal to some spot where cvol- 
ness and shelier supericr to those of the budgerow 
could be obtained, became indispensable. In vain his 
énxious wife strained her eyes, and interrogated her 
attendants, in the hope of some pagoda or chouliry 
within a reasonable distance from the river, to which 
it might be possible, without risk of his life, to carry 
the'sufférer: None such existed. At length one of the 
{men, who had on a former occasion accompanied 
travellers: thither, recollected a cave in'the 





hills (at this point closely approaching the river;) which 
promised, if the invalid could reach it alive; the’ re 
quisite shade and shelter. 

He thought he might be able to thread the path’ to it 
through the jungle, if guided by shouts from the boag 
in the prope. direction of the sharp conical hill in 
whose bowels he knew the cavern to be situated; and 
a rude palanquin being formed of a mattress from the 
boat lashed across its oars, a sufficient numberof bear 
ers set forward, accompanied on foot by the weeping 
Clara, to whom terror and anxiety lent activity for an 
exercise so little familiar to Indian females. 

To enhance the other painful circumstances under 
which the journey was performed, there were well- 
founded apprehensions among the natives of the tigers 
with which they knew the jungle swarmed ; and ever 
and anon, when Clara, either absorbed in more dis- 
tressing reflections, or insensibly withdrawn’ from them 
by the exquisite beauty of the scenery, was inclined 
to forget this formidable peril, she was painfully re+ 
minded of it by the screech and! whirr of some:stately 
peacock, whose sure instinct of danger quickened' that 
of the pusillanimous unarmed natives. 

The chief servant flourished indeed, in idle demons 
stration of protection, his poor master’s costly fowling- 
piece ; but slight was the dependence which incase’ 
of real danger a helpless woman could place in the 
courage and fidelity of mercenaries, long irregdlirly 
paid, and half alienated by Brabazon's-capricions treat» 
ment. In Providence, and Ptovidence alone could 
poor Clara now confide—with the humility which peni- 
tence teaches, and the trust religion only can: inspire. 

With difficulty; and occasional deviation from the 
right course, they at length gained the cave. The 
shattered nerves of Clara recoiled from the simulta- 
neous shout given by the’ bearers to ascertain: tliat’ no 
fierce inmate of the furest had anticipated them in‘ 
selecting the cavern for his leir; and in the moment'of 
breathless suspense which succeeded, when the post’ 
of each Indian at the foot of the nearest tree left’ it but 
too easy to guess'(in the event of their fears being 
realized) the fate of the helpless immoveable: victim’ 
in the litter—Clara paid the penalty of long years‘of' 
thoughtlessness and filly. All was at length’ pro« 
nounced safe. One bolder than the rest kindled ‘a torch’ 
to explore the cavern, whose low and narrow entrance 
—hardly admitting of the rude litter being dragged’ 
rather than carried through: it—gave little promise of 
the extent aud loftiness of the excavation within. 

Though far inferior in these peints to the more cele- 
brated caves once used as places of worship in various 
parts of India, that which they now entered bore the 
traces of gigantic labour and elaborate though barbar- 
ous sculpture. At its further end, too dimly lighted’ 
by the narrow opening to dispense with the torches 
which the natives (rendered provident by their recols 
lection of its darkness) had fortunately brought with 
them—was deposited, on a couch*of branches hastily 
collected in the jungle, the mattress of the exhausted 
patient, whom the motion of the litter and the giant 
strides of Indian disease had sunk in fatal and appa- 
rently hopeless stupor. 

Such arrangements as circumstances permitted were 
made for his sojourn in a place which it was more 
than probable he would never quit alive; and before 
the rapid nightfall of a tropical climate, the once gay, 
indulged Clara was left all but alone—amid the half 
seared owls and bats of a dreary abandoned cavern, 
surrounded by the symbols of Indian idolatry—with 
the fast-expiring human idol, to whom she had sacri- 
ficed with equal infatuation, ease, affluence, her own 
happiness and that of a parent—stiffening befvre her’ 
into a ghastliness of repose little inferior to that'of the' 
grim deities whuse vices he had emulated ! 

All within the cavern was solitude and desolation: 
The boatmen had ‘fled, availing themselves'of the brief 
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twilight, to the necessary care of their boat, which 
their presence and large fires could alone protect from 
the depredation of midnight marauders, and the visits 
of the wild denizens of the forest—whose incessant 
roar came, softened perhaps, but deepened by the 
windings of the cavern into strange unearthly groan- 
ings, upon Clara’s wakeful shuddering ear. 

The head servant—on whose lately insolent de- 
meanour compassion for his mistress seemed to have 
worked a pitying change—had gone out at her earnest | 
entreaty, armed with a torch in one hand, and their | 
sole weapon, the gun before-mentioned, in the other, 
to fetch water from a spring, to moisten lips which the 
thirst of disease and death was parching into agony. 
The two other Hindoos had stationed themselves out- 
side. the cavern, to feed with unslumbering vigilance 
the fire at its entrance on which their safety depended ; 
and Clara was thus alone with the well-nigh insensible 
relics of all she had loved so madly—nay, still at this 
moment loved, through unworthiness and neglect; for, 
whose immortal part, fast flitting to its dread account, 
the long polluted echoes of this heathen fane were 
waked that livelong night with many a Christian 
prayer. , 

She prayed too for herself—for pardon for the past, 
and guidance for the future—and for that special 
guardianship of the widow, which she felt it would 
soon’be hers to claim from heaven alone. Relations 
in India she had none; and from the friends of her 
father, alienated no doubt by her unfeeling conduct, 
what had she to expect but reproaches or avoidance ? 

In such orisons and such reflections the long night 
was spent. With the last expiring torch of her store, 
the flickering gleam of life she yet watched over was 
gradually extinguished. 

Appalled by the prolonged sound of the last sigh of 
mortality in such a scene and hour, and oppressed by 
a sense of invincible terror, Clara flew to the entrance 
of the cave, to call the slumbering attendants, and 
breathe a moment the invigorating morning air. 

The transition seemed as to paradise, from the sickly 
atmosphere of that murky cavern, to the sparkling 
beauty of Eastern sunrise—beneath hills, clothed to 
their airy summits with odoriferous herbs, and amid a 
forest whose waving branches were spangled with 
diamond dew-drops, and gemmed with birds of every 
rainbow hue, whose matin song, if inferior in harmony 
to that of the choristers of Europe, yet repaid in wild- 
ness and variety the absence of her native melodies. 

The contrast was overpowering, from the stillness 
of desolation and mortality within to the flush of vege- 
tation and tumult of life without; and Clara would 
have shrunk in natural revulsion of feeling from a 
gayety so discordant, had she not recoiled in real alarm 
at the unaccountable absence of the servants, and the 
glimpse—for it was no more—which she caught of a 
wild-looking native in the savage garb of the hill 
country, armed not only with their peculiar bow and 
arrows, but a formidable glittering creese or dagger— 
who was loitering, in lieu of her scared attendants, 
beside the embers of their abandoned fire. 

Clara now gave herself up for lost ; and prayed fer- 
vently for escape from the worse than death and pillage | 
which perhaps awaited her. She had thrown herself 
on the body of her husband—partly from inextinguish- 
able remains of affection, partly from the hope of pro- 
tection even his inanimate remains might aflord—when 
the sound of cheerful European voices gave rise to 
another rush of emotion as overwhelming as the sense 
of utter abandonment which preceded. 

The cave was, even in the brilliancy of morning, 
too dimly lighted to be at once explored by eyes fresh 
from the glare without; and two Europeans, a gentle- 
man and his servant, attended by several natives, had | 
advanced some way into it, ere they perceived, with 
an astonishment better to be conceived than expressed, 








the melancholy spectacle exhibited by the dead lish 
officer, and the scarce less pallid being by whom he 
was in death convulsively embraced. 

An exclamation from the leader of the 
like a knell of judgment, on the ear, while pee 
voluntarily spoke comfort to the heart of poor C] - 
It was the voice of the rejected, long-forgotten Com 
tenay, whom Providence, at this her greatest need 
had sent, at once to humble and console her! {t came 
associated with all the now embittered, yet ever che. 
rished ves me oo a home and father—and for 
first time during her brief but intense agony, 
relief in tears. it deta 

The runaway servants, re-assured by the 
of the stranger’s numerous retinue, ts cunriaran 
one who had gone for water, with a tale, probable 
enough to be true, of such pressing danger in the dusk 
from tigers, as leit him no alternative but to remain jg 
a tall tree until daylight; the others, (whom similar 
fears had basely withdrawn from their watch, careleg 
of the fate of the helpless pair within,) from the river 
whither they pretended to have but just gone to eacer. 
tain the fate of the boatmen. 

One thing only was evident—that the fair sufferer 
within had been basely deserted by cowardly Tmenials, 
and that she must be rescued from hands so unw, 
of confidence. This resolution, so inevitable jp a 
Briton and a countryman, was adopted by Cou 
before even a suspicion crossed him of ever having 
seen its object. But when, slowly rising like a spectre 
from the rude bier of her once gay, handsome bride 
groom, Clara Mandeville stood before him, with dishe. 
velled hair, and speech rendered incoherent by the 
rapid events and torturing anxieties of the last twen 
four hours, and implored him, as her father's friend t 
lay her husband in a Christian grave—the firmnes 
which had never before deserted him, fairly gave way 
to emotions the most complicated and painful. Pity, 
however, and sympathy of the tenderest kind, of course 
predominated ; and, after insisting on bearing her out 
of the dismal cave into the morning breeze, and pre- 
paring for her a couch of fresh boughs under the im. 
pervious shade of a huge banian tree, her heaven-ent 
protector lost not a moment in making the more me. 
lancholy arrangements, which the climate rendered 
indispensable, for the speedy and honourable interment 
of his once-envied rival. 

The nearest settlement was too distant to admit of 
the removal thither of the senseless remains; and when, 
in absence of the beautiful burial service of the liturgy, 
its most affecting portion (the fourteenth chapter of 
Corinthians) was read over them by the deep, mild 
voice of Courtenay from the Bible (hastily procured 
from his boat) which, since first placed by a mother’s 
hand amid his slender boyish wardrobe, had been his 
inseparable companion through life—even the heartof 
a wife felt no lack of a holier ritual, or a more soothing 
ministry! 

The place of sepulture chosen was the cave itself, 
both as less exposed to the depredations of wild ai- 
mals, and more easily identified in memory than & 
nameless spot in a trackless forest ; and a slab of rock, 
which Nature herself had detached, formed an appr 
priate grave-stone. 

When the last sad duties to the dead were com 
pleted, the next thought of Courtenay was for the com 
fort of the survivor. Gladly would he have been het 
escort to Calcutta, whither, no doubt, she might wish 
to proceed, but duty called him in a precisely opposite 
direction; and to allow her to perform the long+e 
maining voyage with none but native attendants of 
such doubtful fidelity, was not for a moment to be 
thought of. 

Through the medium of a billet, as delicacy forbade 
his personal intrusion, he requested her permission © 
precede her, by a few hours, to the nearest mililaty 
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station up the river, and to prepare for her cordial re- 
ception the lady of the commandant, a particular friend 
of his own; to which he added, partly from conside- 
ration for her superior accommodation, but chiefly from 
distrust of her native servants, the proposal of an ex- 
change of boats, by which he should be enabled to 
jeave her in charge of his own tried and obsequious 
domestics. 

To all this the humbled, heart-broken Clara could 
only signify her tearful acquiescence. Her nerves and 
spirits shrunk elike from the perils of the voyage to 
Calcutta, and from a return to that scene of her giddy 
triumphs and ill-starred marriage. Placing herself, 
therefore, implicitly under the guidance of one whom 
she considered as her dear father’s delegated repre- 
sentative, she saw him depart, and sunk at length, sur- 
rounded by a guard of vigilant defenders, into a long 
slumber of exhaustion. 

On her awaking, she was conducted, with the re- 
spect a princess might have commanded, to the spacious 
barge of office, fitted up with every eastern luxury, in 
which Courtenay had embarked on a tour of inspection 
into some reported abuses in the collection of the 
revenue im the upper provinces. How strange and 
complicated were her feelings while taking possession 
of a state and accommodation which might, but for her 
own rashness, have been legitimately hers! 

Engrossed as she was by more painful and pressing 
anxieties, two objects in the cabin arrested her atten- 
tion—the simple book-shelf whence had hastily been 
matched (from amid comrades worthy of itself) the 
Bible used in the late sad funeral rites, and—sharper 
than a thousand daggers—the picture of her dear, lost, 
too indulgent father! She gazed on it till her brain 
wavered, and her heart melted beneath its melancholy 
smile—then kissing it with frantic self-upbraiding, 
rushed up on deck for air. 

Daily, during the three days’ tedious passage up- 
stream to M. , did she revisit, with mingled emo- 
tions, this cherished likeness; and there, under the 
deep teaching of Affliction and Religion, did she ever 
abjure the follies which had grieved a parent, and the 
sentiments which had given rise to them. To live 
henceforward as would have pleased her father, for 
others, not herself, was her inalienable resolution; and 
as it was made in pious diffidence, it was registered 
at a higher tribunal, and, in the strength of a higher 
power, maintained! 

As the first step of merited self-abasement, Clara 
resolved to accept the charitable good offices of Courte- 
nay and his female friend, in the spirit in which they 
were tendered, with no rebellious feelings of pride, 
but simple, unmixed gratitude to Heaven and its ap- 
pointed agents. This feeling, and her recent grief, 
imparted to her manner such a touching and unaffected 
humility, that Mrs. G , who had remembered but 
to dread or despise the silly, undutifal Clara Mande- 
ville, felt disposed. to take to her heart, as well as 
home, the chastened, saddened Mrs. Brabazon. 

Courtenay, whom instinctive delicacy still taught 
to defer their meeting, only awaited the arrival of his 
own boat to proceed on his mission; on his return from 
which, in about five months, he hoped to be permitted 
to see his old friend’s daughter in safety to Calcutta, 
or whithersoever else she should wish to be escorted. 
Till then, she was the bespoken, and soon deeply- 
endeared guest, of the wife of the commandant at 
M——, in whose valuable society (for she declined 
all other) her tardy mental education was at length 
perfected. 

A life of regularity and peace, while the past was 
disarmed of its sting by present piety and virtuous re- 
solve for the future, soon brought again the charm, if 
not the bloom, of beauty to Clara’s faded cheek. The 
widow’s dress, so trying to most styles of countenance, 
harmonized, as though designed for it, with the meek 
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Madonna expression which had supplanted the saucy 
smile so tantalizing in former days to the infatuated 
Courtenay. When she smiled now, that smile was 
irresistible—it seemed a tribute gently yielded to some 
pleasurable feeling in others which the fair smiler had 
herself for ever, though calmly and unostentatiously, 
abjured. 

Such was Clara, when, at the end of some months 
longer than he had anticipated, Courtenay announced 
his approaching arrival at M This event com- 
pelled her to come to some determination regarding 
her future projects. To remain with her kind friend 
at M , however tempting, was not to be indulged 
in; and the fittest task which the now sedulously cul- 
tivated benevolent feelings of Clara could suggest— 
was the devotion of her society and attentions to soothe 
the declining years of a maiden sister of her father’s, 
whom she remembered as having been kind to her 
childhood, when in England. ‘To this old lady, her 
scanty pension would prevent her being a burden, 
while her resemblance to her father would render 
every trial which age or infirmity might impose, com- 
paratively light. 

This resolution, formed and communicated to Mrs. 
G before Mr. Courtenay arrived, enabled Clara 
to encounter with more of fortitude and less of em- 
barrassment, a meeting so fraught with painful remi- 
niscences. Courtenay struggled less successfully for 
composure—especially since her wonderful return to 
her former self (the saucy smile and laughing eye ex- 
cepted) brought Calcutta rather than the Cave of R— 
before his unprepared mind’s eye. 

There was that in the demeanour of both—in their 
ill concealed confusion, and incoherent inquiries, and 
evident fear of any save the commonest topics—which 
convinced Mrs. G—— that all would end as it should 
do, in the triumph of a virtuous steady attachment 
over painful recollections and honest scruples, and a 
genuine sense of disparity, no longer in years, but in 
worth and merit. 

This induced her to venture on the present deten- 
tion of the letter actually written by Clara, to old Aunt 
Mandeville in England, and to sanction by her presence 
in quality of chaperon, the voyage of Mrs. Brabazon, 
under the escort of Courtenay, to Calcutta. 

When abreast of the Cave of R—, natural feelings 
prompted poor Clara to wish to revisit it—and the 
wish was too amiable to find opposers in either Courte- 
nay or Mrs. G . While repassing, cheered by such 
friendly supporters, the well-remembered jungle, which 
she had so despairingly traversed only a short year 
before, Clara’s heart swelled with gratitude, as well as 
with the emotion inseparable from the abrupt dissolu- 
tion of ties so close, however uncongenial. 

It was a satisfaction to the latter feeling to find the 
grave and its rude tombstone undisturbed ; nay more, 
a private order from Courtenay had graced it with a 
plain inscription, commemorating the decease at this 
romantic spot of a youthful British officer. For whom 
this delicate tribute was in reality destined, it was not 
difficult to divine. It was felt and acknowledged with 
such a sweet mixture of grace and confusion, that Mrs. 
G , one of those strong-minded, straight forward 
persons who, by abjuring false delicacy, often so dis- 
creetly cut the Gordian knots which finer natures find 
it difficult to untie—took a hand of each, and said, with 
a solemnity of manner suitable to the scene and cir- 
cumstances—* My dear friends, strange as may seem 
to you the place and time I have rather availed myself 
of than chosen—I do not know that earth could, after 
all, afford a fitter—for the one to express, or the other 
to uvow, sentiments to which emone side at least, this 
cavern and its incidents gave birth. Yonder grave has 
closed over an ill-starred union. If spirits partake our 
feelings, and any thing could add a drop of gladness to 
the bliss of Clara’s sainted father—it would be seeing 
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her faith plighted and heart devoted to one, who has 
wasted in devotion to her the best years of his life, 
and who can ill afford to yield to punctilio and etiquette 
a share of its remaining happiness. 

“That you, Courtenay, love, and have ever loved 
Clara, your joyless solitary condition, so foreign from 
your nature, may amply convince her. That she 
esteems, nay I might on any other spot be tempted to 
say, loves you—that blush and downcast eye save her 
the effurt of denying. Here, then, where first your 
fates were strangely joined by Providence on earth, let 
them be finally united for Eternity! The voice from 
yonder grave, far from reproving, would bless and 
sanction the union. It is not pure kind love like 
yours that need shrink from the awful presence of the 
dead. From that of the living, now that the ice is 
broken, and my office done—I will release you.” 

So saying, this singular woman walked to the mouth 
of the cave, where she was soon followed by those, 
whose streaming eyes, if not their lips, thanked her, 
for smoothing their path to mutual happiness. 

My tale is at an end.—Years afier these events, I 
saw Clara in England, the happy, honoured wife of the 
man of her father’s choice: and as I contrasted him 
with the being her own rash preference had well nigh 
linked her to for life, 1 ended, as I began, by surmis- 
ing, that parents might sometimes, if not always, be 
the best jndges of their children’s happiness! 

Oe 
WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


Tus may seem a very simple question, and very 
easily answered ; but many who thin!: so, would really 
be very much at a loss to answer it correctly. Every 
man, in a free country, wants three sorts of education: 
—one, to fit him for his own particular trade or calling 
this is professional education;—another, to teach 
him his duties as.a man and a citizen—this is moral 
and political education ;—and a third, to fit him for his 
higher relations, as God's creature, designed for im- 
mortality—this is religious education. Now, in point 
of fact, that is most useful to a man which tends most 
to his happiness ; a thing so plain, that it seems foolish 
to state it. Yet people constantly take the word “ use- 
ful” in another sense, and mean by it, not what tends 
most to a man’s happiness, but what tends most to get 
money for him; and therefore they call professional 
education a very useful thing: but the time which is 
spent in general education, whether moral or religious, 
they are apt to grudge as thrown away, especially if 
it interferes with the other education, to which they 
confine the name of “ useful ;” that is, the education 
which enables a man to gain his !ivelihood. Yet we 
might all be excellent in our several trades and pro- 
fessions, and still be very ignorant, very miserable, 
and very wicked. We might do pretty well just while 
we were at work on our business; but no man is at 
work always. There is a time which we spend with 
our families; a time which we spend with our friends 
and neighbours; and a very important time which we 
spend with ourselves. If we know not how to pass 
these times well, we are very contemptible and worth- 
Jess men, though we may be very excellent lawyers, 
surgeons, chemisis, engineers, mechanics, labourers, 
or whatever else may be our particular employment. 
Now ‘what enables us to pass these times well, and 
our times of business also, is not our professional, but 
eur general one. It is the education which all need 
equally—namely, that which teaches a man, in the 
first place, his duty to God and his neighbour ; which 
trains him to good principles and good temper ; to think 
of othera, andwot.golpwf himself. It is that education 
whieh teaches him, in the next place, his duties as a 
tilizen—to obey the laws always, but to try to get 
them made as perfect as possible ; to understand that 
@good and just government cannot consult the interests 


ee, 
of one particular class of calling, in preference 
another, but must see what is *r the good of the wi 
that every interest, and every order of men, must gi 
and take ; and that if each were to insist Upon oie 
every thing ils own way, there would be nothing byt 
the wildest confusion, or the merest tyranny. Ang 
because a great part of all that goes wrong in publie 
or private life arises from ignorance or bad reaag; 
all that teaches us, in the third place, to reason juni 
and put us on our guard against the common Iricks of 
unfair writers and talkers, or the confusions of such 
as are puzzle-headed, is a most valuable part of a Tan's 
education, and one of which he will find the benest 
whenever he has occasion to open his mouth to Speak, 
or his ears to hear. And, finally, all that makes a man’s 
mind more active, and the ideas which enter jt nobler 
and more beautiful, is a great addition to his ha 
whenever he is alone, and to the pleasure whieh 
others derive from his company when he is in sogiety, 
Therefore it is most useful to learn to love and unde, 
stand what is beautiful, whether in the works of God 
or in those of man; whether in the flowers and fields, 
and rocks and woods, and rivers, and sea and shy; o¢ 
in fine buildings, or fine pictures, or fine music; apg 
in the noble thoughts and glorious images of poetry, 
This is the education which will make a man and g 
people good, and wise, and happy. Give this 
the ends of professional education can never be alio. 
gether lost; for good sense and good principles wil] 
insure a man’s knowing his particular business; by 
knowledge of his business, on the other hand, will pg 
insure them; and not only are sense and goodness the 
rarest and most profitable qualities with which ayy 
man can enter upon life now, but they are articles of 
which there never can be a glut: no competition e 
over-production will lessen their value ; but the mom 
of them that we can succeed in manufacwring,» 
much the higher will be their price, beeause there 
will be more to understand and to love them. 


ep 
FAIR PLAY. 


A NOBLEMAN resident at a castle in Italy wasabout 
to celebrate bis marriage feast. All the clemenis wen 
propitious except the ocean, which had been so dos 
terous as to deny the very necessary appendage of fish, 
On the very morning of the feast, however, a poorfish 
erman made his appearance, with a turbot eo large, 
that it seemed to have been created for the occasion 
Joy pervaded the casile, and the fisherman was where 
with his prize into the saluon, where the nobleman ia 
the presence of his visiters, requested him to pul what 
price he thought proper on the fish, and it should te 
instantly paid him. One hundred lashes, said the fee 
erman, on my bare back, is the price of my fish, and{ 
will not bate one strand of whip-cord on the bargais 
The nobleman and his guests were not a little aie 
nished, but our chapman was resolute, and remonsimanee 
was in vain. At length the nobleman exclaimed, well, 
well, the fellow is a humourist, and the fish we put 
have, but Jay on lightly, and let the price be paid it 
our presence. Afier fifiy lashes had been administered, 
Hold, hold, exclaimed the fisherman, I have a paring 
in this business, and it is fitting that be should receiv 
his share. What! are there two such madcaps in te 
world? exclaimed the nobleman; name him, avd be 
shall be sent for instantly. You need not go farfe 
him, said the fisherman, you wil] find him at yo 
gate, in the shape of your own porter, who would a 
let me in until 1 promised that he should have the 
half of whatever I received for my turbot. Qh,a 
said the nobleman, bring him up instantly, he tial 
receive his stipulated moiety with the strictest juste 
This being finished, he discharged the porte, 





mony 





and amply rewarded the fisherman. 
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THE ANTHOLOGIA OF SELECTED POETRY. 


NUMBER V. 


“Collecta revirescunt.” 


LENITY IN JUDGING RECOMMENDED. 


Sweet to the scent’s the smiling briar, 
Yet, touch’d, it gives us pain. 

The streamlet we so oft admire, 
Is oft distain’d with rain. 


The painting that delights the eye, 
To shades its beauty owes: 

On the same shrub, conjoin'd, we spy 
The thorn and blushing rose. 


No mortal ever yet was made 
From imperfection free; 

Angels themselves have some small shade : 
Heaven wills it thus should be. 


Mercy to others’ failings show, 
If you would be forgiv’n: 

The best man’s lot, alas! were wo, 
Were mercy not in heav'n. 





THE INJURED HUSBAND'S COMPLAINT. 


What friendly ray, in pity drest, 
Oh say, can hope besiow, 

To give distraction sight of rest, 
Or soothe eternal wo ? 

Life's little lamp, one tender beam, 
To grief no more can spare ; 

But faintly turns a dying gleam 
On anguish and despair. 

Look down, unending source of fate, 
From yon resplendent skies, 

And oh! instruct a wretch to hate 
The fair he must despise. 

Whatever tortures rend his rest, 
Whatever conflicts roll, 

Teach him to tear her from his breast, 
And root her from his soul. 

Once pure as winter's whitest snow, 
She gave her sacred vow! 

Once, pure as innocence: but oh! 
Just Heav’n! what is she now? 

Then grant a wish, indulgent fate, 
On which my heart is set: 

Or, if 1 must not think to hate, 
O let me but forget! 





THE BACHELOR’S WISH. 


i Female companion to soften my cares ; 

2 Thousand a year, to support my affairs ; 

3 Dogs and a gun, to pass away time ; 

4 Horses and chaise, to indulge me and mine; 

§ Jelly companions, to laugh with when merry; 

6 Dishes each day, with six bottles of sherry; 

7 Beds in my house, for my friends at their leisure; 
8 Something or other to add to their pleasure ; 

9 Pounds in my pocket, when cash I require ; 

W Oh Jove, grant me these, no more I'll desire. 





AGAINST THE NEWSPAPER SLANDERERS. 


Proceed, vile sland'rers, please the rout, 
Cull ev'ry human foible out, 





Amidst the copious store : 
Like flies that foul corruption love, 
Suill from the sounder parts remove, 

And fix upon the sore. 


Behold! your friends around you wait, 

Pale Envy, Faction, Falsehood, Hate, 
All ready at your call. 

Thus aided, whilst in mask you lie, 

Scorn proof, and ev'ry pow’r defy: 
Hell will not let you fall. 





THE SEA-FARING BACHELOR—BY FRENEAU. 


So long harass’d by winds and seas, 
’Tis time, at length, te take your ease, 
And seek a bride: for few can find 
The sea a mistress to their mind. 


In all your rounds, ’tis wond'rous strange, 
No fair one tempts you to a change: 
Madness it is, you must agree, 

To lodge alone till forty-three. 


Old Plato own’'d, no blessing here, 
Could equal love—if but sincere : 
And writings, penn’d by Heav’n, have shown,., 
That man can ne’er be blest alone. 


O’er life’s meridian have you past; 
The night of death advances fast! 

No props you plant for your decline, 
No partner soothes these cares of thine. 


If Neptune's self, who rul'd the main, 
Kept sea-nymphs there to ease his pain; 
Yourself, who skim that empire o'er, 
May surely have one nymph ashore. 


Myrtilla fair, in yonder grove, 

Has so much beauty, so much love— 
That on her lip, the meanest fly 

Is happier far than you or I. 





THE HAPPY MAN—BY DR. LADD. 


Blest with the joys impassioned fathers know, 
And all that heav’n could in a wife bestow: 

A wife endear’d to that congenial breast, 

In thee, sweet prattlers, most supremely blest. 
Blest with enjoyments that on wealth attend, 
And blest by heav’n with many a social friend, 
In calm delight, whose ever-smiling rays 

Spread a sweet sunshine o’er the happy days: 
And blest to know, that, high enroll'd in fame, 
Ages shall love and venerate thy name. 

To ev'ry friend thy mem’ry dear shall be, 

And sweet the song, when they shall sing of thee, 
Oh! read this verse, which blessings all combine, 
And view thyself in each descriptive line. 





THE OXFORD SCHOLARS. 


Two Oxford scholars (as ‘tis said) 
Once in a reom each took a bed ; 
The one a spendthrifi, poor and sad, 
Nor in his purse a sixpence had, 
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(The usual custom of a rake,) 
Cried, “Jack, my friend, art thou awake ?” 
And, as my motive must be known, 
I want to borrow half-a-crown !” 

“ Oh!” cried his friend, “ as ‘tis to borrow, 
I’m fast asleep—pray call to-morrow.” 





‘VERSES WRITTEN AT SEA IN A HEAVY GALE—BY 
FRENEAU. 


Happy the man, who safe on shore, 
Now trims at home his evening fire, 
Unmov’'d he hears the tempest’s roar, 
That on the tufted groves expire. 
Alas! on us they doubly fall : 
Our feeble bark must bear them all. 


Now to their haunts the birds retreat: 
The squirrel seeks his hollow tree ; 
Wolves in their shaded caverns meet: 
All, all are blest, but wretched we: 
Foredoom’d a stranger to repose, 
No rest th’ unsettled ocean knows. 


While o’er the dark abyss we roam, 
Perhaps (whate’er the pilots say) 
We saw the sun descend in gloom, 
No more to see his rising ray. 
But buried low, by far too deep, 
On coral beds, unpitied sleep 


But what a strange, uncoasted strand 
Is that, where death permits no day? 
No charts have we to mark that land, 
No compass to direct that way. 
What pilot shall explore that realm? 
What new Columbus take the helm? 


While death and darkness us surrvund, 
And tempests rage with lawless pow’r, 
Of friendship’s voice, I hear no sound ; 
No comforts in this dreadful hour. 
What friendship can in tempests be? 
What comfort on this angry sea? 


The bark accustomed to obey, 

No more the trembling pilots guide: 

Alone she gropes her trackless way, 

While mountains burst on every side; 
Thus skill and science both may fall, 
And ruin be the lot of all. 





THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


«I have stolen a lock of your beautiful hair, 
l The delight almost makes me run crazy”— 
“ Had I known,” straight replied my beneficent fair, 
The possession of one would bring raptures so rare, 
I'd have given you up the whole jazey.” 





TO A RED-BREAST. 


Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed. 
Courtly dames, of high degree, 
Have no room for thee or me. 
Pride and pleasure’s fickle throng 
‘ Nothing mind an idle song. 
Daily near my table steal, 
While I pick my scanty meal. 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
But I'll cast a crumb to thee: 
Well rewarded, if I spy, 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye— 
See thee, when thou’st eat thy fill, 
Plume thy’breast, and wipe thy bill. 


———___ 
Come, my feather'd friend, again: 
Well thou know’st the broken pane. 
Ask of me thy daily store: 

Go not near Avaro’s door. 

Once within his iron hall, 

Woful end shall thee befall. 
Savage, he would soon divest 

Of its rosy plumes thy breast; 
Then, with solitary joy, 

Eat thee, bones and all, my boy. 





THE SEASONS MORALIZED—BY FRENEAay. 


They who to warmer regions run, 
May bless the favour of the sun, 

But seek in vain what charms us here, 
Life’s picture varying with the year. 
Spring and her wanton train advance, 
Like youth, to lead the festive dance: 
All, all her scenes are mirth and play; 
And blushing blossoms own her sway. 


The summer next (those blossoms blown) 
Brings on the fruits that spring had sown; 
Thus men advance, impell’d by time, 
And nature triumphs in her prime. 
Then autumn crowns the beauteous year, 
The groves a sicklier aspect wear; 

And mournful, she, (the lot of all) 
Matures her fruits to make them fall; 
Clad in the vestments of a tomb, 

Old age is only winter’s gloom— 
Winter, alas! shall spring restore, 

But youth returns to man no more. 


—<{——— 
THE BRIDE. 


Ou, see you yonder ladies three ?—the midmost is the 
bride. 

How know you her? | know her well, from all the 
world beside— 

From all the vestal world, I mean, 1 know that Hou 
fair, 

And a gentler or more lovely bride ne’er blesel a 
partner's care. 

I know her by the orange-flower, that Hymen only 
braids— 

I know her by the robe of lace, that is not wom by 
maids— 

I know her by the snowiness of satin shoe and glove, 

And I know her by the milk-white rose that’s in her 
breast of love. 

I know her by the girlish smile that dimples in he 
cheek— 

I know her by the joy she shows—she shows, but may 
not speak— 

I know her by that inward laugh, that archly seems 


say, 

Of all my young and mirthful life, this is my happiest 
day! 

I know her by that lightsome step, as if she walk'd on 
air— 

I know her by that crimson blush, which virginsdo not 

wear— 

I know her by the merry, laughing lustre of her eye, 

And I know her by that half-supprest and half-exulting 

sigh. 

Oh long, my bud of beauty, may that airy step be 

thine— 

And long upon that dimple cheek may rose and lily 

twine! 

Full long with love may glisten still those heart-revel- 

ing eyes, 

And never may thy bosom heave, unless with pleasure 
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CROMWELL HOUSE; 
OR, THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A COMMONWEALTH’S MAN. 


—— 


[CromweLL House is the appellation of a substan- 
tial old mansion of red brick, which still exists in good 
repair, at the top of the bank as you enter the village 
of Highgate by the Holloway road. It is known by 
tradition to have been, during the Commonwealth, the 
residence of General [reton, Cromwell's son-in-law ; 
and the military carvings and adornments with which 
its interior is decorated, afford additional evidence of 
the fact. It is chiefly interesting as a place in which 
some of the most distinguished men of that eventful 
period, Cromwell, Milton, Marvell, Ireton, &c. fre- 
quently assembled. 

On the opposite side of the road stands Lauderdale 
House, now occupied as a boarding school, but, about 
the period of the Restoration, the suburban villa of the 
crafly nobleman of that name. It is reported to have 
been for some time the residence of the celebrated 
Nell Gwyn. 

The house of Andrew Marvell also still exists in the 
same vicinity.] 


A spirit-stirring scene did the quiet little village of 
Highgate display, one bright summer's morning in the 
memorable year 1642; for up the then steep side of 
iis picturesque hill, and along its only road, toiled in 
lng succession pikemen in plain iron caps and breast- 
plates, bearing their tall pikes in glittering and brist- 
ling array—matchlock men, in their quaintly jagged 
buff coats, with belt, bandeliers, and bullet-pouch, the 
ponderous matchlock slung across the shoulder, and the 
touchwood match carried in readiness in the hand— 
and, lastly, a gallant array of well-mounted troopers, 
wearing half-armour, and trebly supplied with offen- 
sive weapons in the form of a pair of huge pistols, a 
large basket-hilted sword, and a long dagger inserted 
in the girdle. A “goodly company” did they seem, 
as they slowly but proudly passed along with banners 
borne aloft, each with emblem and motto expressive 
of the final success of their cause ; Skippon’s, with the 
hand and sword, and its characteristic inscription, “Ora 
et pugna ;” Haselrigg’s, with the anchor in the clouds, 
and the words, “Only in Heaven;” and that flag, 
which eventually waved above the prostrate lions of 
the royal standard, with its sword and olive branch, 
and the motto “ Pax queritur bello.” It was indeed a 
irit-stirring scene; for these were no mercenary 
hirelings trafficking their blood for pay, still less were 
they the profligate opponents of all lawful rule, those 
worst enemies of freedom “ who license mean, when 
they cry liberty ;’ but men, who deemed them- 
selves called by heaven to lift the sword, and “ who 
being well fenced within by satisfaction of their own 
consciences, and without by good iron arms, would as 
one man stand firmly and charge desperately.” 

“Who can sit idly at home, and see the good cause 
fought for at our very doors?” cried a middle-aged man, 
whose pale and worn looks seemed fairly to allow him 
that license ;” so, good cousin Heywood, take charge 
of my poor boy, and send him down to my brother; 
my purpose is fixed, and I will forthwith off to the 
Parliament army.” 

“Cousin Mayhew, you mean not so!” cried master 
Heywood ; “’twill shorten your life.” 

“And what is life in comparison with this great 
cause ?” cried the enthusiastic sick man ; “it hath been 
borne in upon my mind that my time is short; and how 
better shall I spend that remnant than by lifting the 
sword of the Lord ?” 

en drew back in amazement : “Good 
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cousin, the Parliament may be in the right—heaven 
forbid I should not say so, seeing it is carrying things 
with so high a hand—but had we not better wait fur 
farther light? The king hath had store of plate sent to 
him at York, and there is talk of arms and troops from 
Holland : what if affairs should turn again, and then we 
find that we have gone a warfare on our own charges?” 

“ Affairs will not turn again,” cried the enthusiast, 
to whom the ardent aspirations of an imaginative mind 
bore the impress of supernatural revelation; “this 
cause is of God, and it shall prevail!” 

“ An answer—a manifest answer to onr doubts and 
misgivings!” said an officer of the troop that had just 
passed, and who was then following slowly along with 
two or three of the company. “Thanks, good bro- 
ther, fur that comforting word. Ihave had not a few 
challenges as to our success, but this is a manifest an- 
swer.” 

“It will prevail !” repeated the enthusiast eagerly, 
gazing with admiration at the excellent appointments, 
and bold and determined looks of the troopers, who, 
enthusiastic as their officer, were now pressing round 
him. “ Ay, my sand is almost run out; but after I am 
gone, the banner of the Parliament shall wave from 
every castle-keep in England !” 

“Thou speakest as a prophet!” cried the officer ; 
and his heavy features lighted up witha fire, such as 
high intellect, and vehement feeling alone can give. 
“ Now tell me, what message hast thou for me ?” 

The sick enthusiast looked into those flashing gray 
eyes, with a gaze almost as eager as that which the 
unknown officer was casting on him. “Thou art'no 
common man—nor shall thine be a common lot!” 

“I feel it,” replied the officer, “but what is the word?” 

“Behold my servant whom I have raised up—he 
shall set free my people.” 

“ Let that be my commission, and that be my work. 
—His counsel shall stand!” cried the officer. 

“ And truly, good master, your words are not spoken 
in man’s wisdom,” said one of the troopers; “twas 
not for nought that brave and Godly Colonel Cromwell 
was so wondrously prevented from leaving England.” 

“Ts this he?” cried the sick enthusiast. “I'll on- 
ward with him. Farewell, young Edward,” address- 
ing a fine boy that stood by his side; “ my time is 
short, for [ shall fall in the first battle, but you will live 
to see that man towering high above his fellows.” 

* * * * * 

One glorious summer's evening in 1652, a young 
horseman rode slowly up to a small house, still to be 
seen near the summit of Highgate Hill, and dismount- 
ing, knocked at the door. His name and errand were 
quickly told ; and the worthy master Heywood, who 
had now discovered, by the clearest possible light, that 
it was his bounden duty to uphold the Commonwealth, 
rushed to the door: “Come in, good cousin Mayhew. 
So ye seek an introduction to his Excellency. Glori- 
ous times these! wondrous appearing of Providence! 
Truly the spirit of prophecy did rest upon your Godly 
father. I never forget his words; for was the like 
ever heard ?—he raised up even as Davic, and kings 
of the earth bringing gifis unto him; or, as Jearned Dr. 
Godwin set forth in his last morning exercise, like 
Joseph, 


“ That he might at his pleasure bind 
The princes of the land ; 

And he might teach his senators 
Wisdom to understand.” 
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Glorious things do our eyes behold! Why, this house, 
worth full three hundred pounds, I purchased for half, 
and the hangings into the bargain :— who is there,’ 
as worthy Colonel Harrison saith, ‘ but must rejoice in 
the welfare of Zion.’” 

“ But where is the Lord-General?” inquired Mayhew. 

“ He is staying out, there yonder, at my lady Ire- 
ton’s. But surely, or my eyes deceive me, there is his 
Excellency, with Colonel Harrison, now coming along 
the path.” 

The young man turned quickly round, eager to 

catch a view of that extraordinary man, whose fame 
was the theme of all Eurvpe. In the younger of the 
two, a bold, good-humoured, though coarse-looking man, 
he recognized Harrison ; but could the elder, he, whose 
heavy features, awkward gait, and plain suit of dark 
gray, seemed to mark him but as some thrifiy farmer, 
some small freeholder, could he be the warrior, who, 
snatching the banner from the flying cornet, rallied 
the twice discomfited host at Marston Moor, and bore 
away a glorious victory? Could that harsh voice bid 
triumphant defiance to the monarchy on the proud field 
of Naseby ? Could the members of that mightiest Par- 
liament have quailed befvre the flash of that dull gray 
eye? Ere young Mayhew had recovered his surprise, 
master Heywood had hastened toward the pair with 
bows, expressing the quintessence of reverential feel- 
ing. 
“Stand up, man, put on thy hat—wherefore all this 
reverence to a fellow mortal—who hast here!” and, in 
the searching, though momentary glance which the 
speaker cast, young Mayhew felt that he indeed sivod 
in the presence of a master spirit. 

“A young kinsman of mine, so please your Excel- 
lency, son to worthy Captain Mayhew, wlio was killed 
at Edgehill, and who said so truly how great your Ex- 
cellency would be—he is come to offer his services to 
our glorious Commonwealth. 

“TI knew him well, and for his sake the son is wel- 
come,” answered Cromwell, a smile of singular benig- 
nity playing over those heavy features. He paused a 
few moments, and then laying his hand familiarly on 
young Mayhew’s shoulder, said, “Can’st go a jour- 
ney for me?” 

“ Right willingly, your Excellency, this very night.” 

“ Thou art a man for the Commonwealth's service,” 
cried the general, smiling at the young man’s eager- 
ness ; “ come down to me at my daughter’s house with- 
in half an hour.” 

“You're made a man, master Edward,” cried his 
admiring cousin. “ You see the general remembered 
your late Godly father, for I have never been slack 
when I could get speech of his Excellency, to say 
somewhat concerning you. Now there is a vacancy 
for a cornet in the general’s own troop; might you not 
edge in a word, as they say, for my second boy, Maher- 
Shalal Hashbaz, whose name I changed from that hea- 
thenish one Charles, when news came how that son of 
Belial was going to send over for the Irish papists, and 
I was grieved for the afflictions of our Zion.” 

Young Mayhew went down; but vainly did master 
Heywood endeavour to ascertain the result of that in- 
terview, for by the earliest dawn on the morrow he 
departed. 

Three days passed ; and then, as evening closed in, 
the young man, faint, and worn, leaping from his tired 
horse, presented himself at the door of Lady Ireton’s, 
and demanded instant conference with the Lord Ge- 
neral Cromwell. 

“ His Excellency is in close discourse with some 
friends,” said his trusty secretary Thurloe; “nor can 
he be seen, save by him who bringeth glad tidings.” 

“ His counsel shall stand,” responded young May- 
hew ; and the secretary, recognizing the countersign, 
immediately led him up the noble staircase, adorned 
with military emblems, and decorated with neatly 





——___ 
earved small figures of the Parliament soldiers 
bearing his appropriate arms, into the withdrowne 
room, where the general was seated at the head ¢ 
large table, and with him three friends, « ie . 
an account of your journey,” said he, smiling familia hy 

The young man hesitated, and glanced a look ee y: 

“ Heed not; these are my right trusty friends” - 
Cromwell ; “ besides, what you have to say mide 
told in the presence of Charles Stuart himself Well 
what success?” 

“ But litle, your Excellency; I could : 
gle word.” , ” not hear asin 

“ Tush, man, you could see ; and plots, you will fing, 
are carried on rather by visible signs than audible 
words. 

“T arrived at Trent Bridge; walked two bow-shot 
towards the right, and sat down with my fishing rod? 

“ Ay, catching of gudgeons—a goodly sport ; well 

“ Afier some time, a tall person in a brown cloak 
came past, and methought he looked narrowly at me” 

“ That did he; I have scarcely an intelligencer Who 
he knows not—well, you humined a cavalier tune?” 

“Yes, your Excellency, I made as though I wa 
singing ‘The king shall enjoy his own again; and he 
went and stood beneath a maple at some distance, 
when a young man in a gray cloak came up and be 
gan talking.” 

“ An elderly, short man?” interrupted the genen/ 
glancing at a paper he held in his hand. 

“ No, your Excellency ; a young, tall man, very sway. 
thy, with long black hair, thick lip—” 

“Say you so? I was not advertised of this. Yo 
watched them narrowly ?” 

“I did; but could hear nought. After halfan how, 
a small boat with one man came up the stream; y 
stopped opposite, and held up a small flag.” 

“ What colour ?” eagerly cried the general. 

“Green; and he waved it twice. The two tha 
came to the brink, and the man threw five stones, og 
by one, into the water.” 

A gleam of uncontrollable joy lighted up the gene 
ral’s features. “Farewell to the hopes of the cave 
liers!”’ cried he, striking his hand on the table. “ Ani 
which way turned the boatman ?” 

“He turned the boat fairly round, and then she 
down the stream.” 

“There ended their hopes of France!” responded 
Cromwell, with a triumphant smile. “Go, sit dom 
yonder, Master Mayhew ; we must take you into ow 
especial service. Thurloe, send message forthwith » 
Lord Ormand, we desire instant speech of him: ifle 
ask aught of the messenger, he may say that the cou 
cil have been conferring, as they truly have, abou 
Lord Compton’s fine, and the business of the Irish & 
tates. Were there ever such wondrous appearing d 
Providence as these?” continued he, turning to thie 
who sat around him, and glancing a look of pul 
complacency on the flattering letter he had that mom 
ing received from Cardinal de Retz, and the weightie 
packet beside it, from which depended the huge seald 
the States-general, and wherein their High Mightinese 
supplicated the good offices of Cromwell to procur 
them, on any terms, a peace. “Are not all, and ead 
of these, so many doors of hope, from whence we ma 
soon see the welcome prospect of the government be 
ing fixed on a stable foundation ?” 

“ And so it will, if men, leaving their short-sighte 
views, will hope, and wait, and seek that light whie 
is promised unto the upright in heart,” replied a you 
man, whose uplifted eye proclaimed the enthusiast, be 
whose lofty, intellectual brow declared him one oft 
common order. 

“ Have we not earnestly sought light, Harry Vanef 
replied Cromwell, “and is it not clearly borne m@ 
the minds of all, that nought but a speedy settlemet 
of our unhappy divisions can give us rest ?” We ares 
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of Canaan, and want but a Joshua to 
ana Ao Jordan. The ship of the Common- 
wealth standeth even now within sight of the harbour. 

_0! for a skilful pilot to bring her safely into port.” 

«What Joshua can we need, save Him who led his 

le through the wilderness ?—what pilot save Him 
who sitteth upon the floods as king?’ replied Vane 
sternly. 

“True, good brother,” answered Cromwell meekly ; 
«but under-leaders, and under-pilots, are yet by hea- 
yen’s appointment.” 

«Let such be well assured that they are so, by hea- 
yen’s own appointment, and then all may be well,” 
said Vane. 

“True, good Harry Vane; but where shall we look 
for the seal of heaven’s appointment, save in evident 
finess ; and for that we must judge by the light vouch- 
safed us.” 

“Clearly hath that light been vouchsafed,” cried 
Harrison, “‘ when, after long fasting, precious Master 
Venner opened the bible for the lot, and what was the 
word ?—even thrice, ‘ Behold he cometh quickly ;— 
what need have we for earthly rulers, when he ‘ the 
King of Kings,’ is at hand ?” 

“ Diverse are the kinds of light by which man doth 
direct his steps,” replied the more gifted enthusiast ; 
“and therefore beware, lest mistaking the delusive 
dreams of a heated fancy, or the false glare of ambi- 
tion for the pure supernal light, we be found to have 
followed not an heaven-born star, but an earth-bred 
meteor.” 

“So might Joseph's brethren have said,” responded 
Cromwell, “ when he told them the dream that fore- 
shadowed his greatness ; so might the children of Is- 
nel have said, when Gideon declared his divine com- 
mission. Scant comfort shall he have who is so call- 
ed, I well know, for many evil tongues will shoot at 
him sharp arrows, even bitter words.” 

“And keenly shall pierce those arrows,” replied the 
pure-minded enthusiast, Vane; “ keenly, unless he be 
clad in armour of proof, even conviction that he sought 
not that high station. But alas! even for the best and 
wisest! We build for heaven with one hand, and for 
ourselves with the other; we cry, ‘ The sword of the 
Lord,’ but forget not Gideon’s also. O! whatare we, 
that we should seek to interpose our private destinies, 
our fleeting interests, in the track of the divine pur- 
poses'—that triumphal chariot, whose goings forth 
have been from eternity, and whose progress shall be 
staid but by the fina} consummation of all things ?” 

“ Good Harry Vane, who seeketh to do so ?” replied 
Cromwell. “But shall not he work whom heaven 
hath commanded ? When civil affairs have run on into 
confusion, is it not his duty who shall have the power 
to reduce those dissettlements to order? Heaven know- 
eth, | was thrust upon this work, and whether herein 
I have sought too much mine own advantage, is known 
but to Him who formed me. Moreover, if I be set in 
this government above my fellows, ’tis a mighty price 
I must pay.” 

“Tt is a solemn truth,” said a middle-aged man, 
whose peculiarly luxuriant locks of light brown hair 
and studied neatness of apparel contrasted rather 
strongly with the appearance of those around him, lift- 
ing his hand, and turning his eyes, clear, but destitute 
of vision, toward the lord general ; “it is a solemn 
truth, that he who is called forth toa mighty work must 
lay down a mighty price! For, not alone must he en- 
dare the scoff and scorn of the brutish herd, that growl 
at the gentle violence which unlooses their chains, but 
the scoff of the worldly-wise, the scorn of the prudent 
among men, and more than all, the averted eye even of 
the good, who, standing not on his vantage ground, see 
not the glorious results, and censure, even as the owl 
and bat blame the noontide sun, because too bright for 
their imperfect vision. And thus is the patriot leader 





crowned, not with laure}, but with thorn—lifted up, 
not in triumph, but in mockery—fed, not with honeyed 
praise and odorous benedictions, but with the gall of 
fierce revilings. Yet, shall he pause on his high career? 
Shall he draw back whom Heaven bids onward? No; 
though his staffin his hand become a serpent—though 
all the waves of the Erythrean main are dashing before 
him—though his own people, even those for whom he 
wrought so great deliverance, cry, ‘ Who is this Moses, 
that we should obey him?” 

“The Jews were a stiffnecked race,” interposed 
Harrison, “ nor were they commissioned to keep the 
throne for Him whose right it is. An unskilful coun- 
sellor art thou, John Milton, because, leaving the pure 
gold of seripture, thou takest heed oftentimes to heathen 
fable and doctrine of the Gentiles.” 

“ And well may we expatiate in those pleasant fields, 
not without flowers, of ancient fable,” replied the poet ; 
“ for many a hidden truth, well worth. the diligent 
searching out, shall we find in the stores of the old in- 
spired poets—those Pactolian streams whose sands are 
purest gold—those amaranthine garlands hung high in 
the temple of Fame—those laurel leaves, more pre- 
cious than the Sibyl’s scattered treasures, plucked from 
that hallowed tree whose root is fed by the pure fount 
of Castaly, and beneath whose shade unshorn Apollo 
singeth to his golden lyre.” 

“Away with such heathen fooleries,” cried Harri- 
sen. “ Woe to this land, if human learning and poets 
bear sway ; and truly, methinks, we can scarce expect 
a blessing while that same tongue is used in our pub- 
lie acts, wherein the man of sin putteth forth his soul- 
destroying bulls.” 

“ Speak not thus ignorantly,” replied the indignant 
poet, “of that glorious tongue—the language of those 
who once ruled the world, and yet rule it from the 
tomb ; nor, presumptuous, do thou scorn the poet—him 
whose prophet eye can discern the golden harvest, 
where thou mayest scarcely behold the springing blade 
—him whose adamantine pen can grave for thee a 
praise that shall last for ever—him whose golden key 
can unlock the high chambers of immortality—him, 
upon the pinions of whose song thy fame may take 
wing and fly unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

“ He speaketh truly,” cried Cromwell, who had lis- 
tened with intense interest to the words of his Latin 
secretary ; “and my mind hath been refreshed with 
his speech, even as the parched wilderness is refreshed 
with the dew. Well do you understand, Master John 
Milton, the oppositions, and strivings, and misrepresen- 
tations, which he who is set forward on a mighty work 
must meet. And yet, may there not come a time when 
men may judge a juster judgment, and when a fair 
fame may no longer be denied /—Saith not the Scrip- 
tures, ‘ A good name is better than precious ointment ?” 
and a memory famous to all generations was the heri- 
tage promised to the righteous.” 

“ Nor shalt thou lose that reward, illustrious man !’” 
answered the poet, solemnly raising his hand, his fix- 
ed eves lifted up toward Heaven, as though by a finer 
sense a vision of the unseen future were vouchsafed 
to him in recompense for his mortal blindness. “ Scorn 
thou to reap a quick but scanty fame, which, gourd- 
like, a night may mature, and a short day destroy ; but 
be thy fame the slowly-springing, firmly-rooted, wide- 
spreading bay, that through the long succession. of cen- 
turies shall flourish o’er the tomb. Thy tomb! did I 
say—they may cast thee out of thy grave, and scatter 
thy dust to the winds ; but can they blot out thy name? 
can they scatter thy memory? That name, which, like 
the doom-announcing sentence traced by no earthly 
hand, shall appal each crowned tyrant in the midst of 
his unhallowed banquet of uncontrolled rule. A blight, 
deep and deadly, may gather round thy fame, and those 
who trembled at the living hero, may spurn with asi- 
nine hoof the lifeless corpse ; but, heed not thon! thou, 
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who by the self same appointment that placed the giver 
of glowing light in the heavens, art set to be the ruler 
of men below. He may sink in clouds, but to-morrow 
he arises in fresh glory. Like him, goon in thy course 
—great—not, that on thy brow is set the thick clus- 
tering laurel of three-fold victory—not, that the royal 
standard of England swept her proud blazonry even in 
the dust before thee—not, because the crown of three 
kingdoms faded in dim eclipse before the star of thine 
ascendant; but that, at thy call, England arose from 
the dust, and stood in enfranchised glory ; and freedom 
of conscience, and all her goodly train came forth from 
her dungeon gloom ; and religion, pure religion, tricked 
in no broidered vestment, but clad in spotless white, 
marched through the land beneath thy protecting 
shield, and sat down on her throne of dominion. Go 
on, illustrious man! complete what thou hast so well 
begun—despise a fleeting fame that shall wither like 
the fading fowers strewn upon a new-made grave, and 
be ‘the praise and the heroic song of all posterity.’ ” 

The poet ceased, but the keen eye of that gifted man 
to whom the welcome counsel had been addressed, 
was fixed on the speaker, eagerly, as though these en- 
couraging words still flowed on. “It shall be,” he half 
murmured. None knew what he meant—but, ere that 
year had closed, that soldier of fortune, seated in the 
chair of state, received from the Commissioners the 
great seal of the kingdom, and heard the joyful shouts 
of his companions in arms proclaiming him “ Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,” 

A few moments Cromwell remained absorbed in 
thought, and then arousing himself, rung the silver 
bell beside him ? “ Bid Lord Ormond enter.” And hum- 
bly, as though in the presence of royalty, that noble- 
man entered with low obeisance, and stood with the 
plume of his cap almost sweeping the floor before him 
whom, ten years before, he had thought honoured with 
his passing notice. 

“ My good lord,” said Cromwell—all roughness of 

, all rud of speech, and even of voice, va- 
nishing before an air so noble and so dignified, that he 
seemed as though ‘ born for his high eminence ;’ “ we 
have had reason ere now to acknowledge your kind- 
ness, but this last passeth all, so I pray you tell us 
what your young friend in the gray cloak saith on the 
subject.” 

“ What friend? what subject?” gasped Lord Ormond, 
his deadly paleness giving the lie to his pretended ig- 
norance. 

“ Zeal for the welfare of the Commonwealth hath 
doubtless injured your remembrance. of your late inter- 
view beside the Trent; suffer me to refresh it,” repli- 
ed Cromwell, coolly but haughtily handing a letter. 

“Saints and devils!” cried the detected nobleman, 
as his eye glanced on the well-known Italian hand of 
Henrietta Maria, and he looked wildly round, con- 
scious his head stood in no small jeopardy—* what is 
there that he knows not!” 

A half suppressed smile of complacency passed over 
the stern features of his inquirer, at the involuntary 
compliment implied in that almost unconscious remark. 

“Truly, my lord, it had saved you a toilsome jour- 
ney this hot summer weather, had ye but made me the 
confidant of your errand. Your scheme is fruitless.— 
That France will not, ay, dare not aid, ye knew alrea- 
dy; that Savoy will not, ye may thank me for telling 
you; and as for hopes from another quarter, look at 
this, and this!” 

The stupified nobleman took, with trembling hand, 
the two papers—they were copies, in cipher, of two 
most secret despatches of the royalist party, and ap- 
pended was the key. 

“ He must die!” said Harrison; “thus perish all the 
enemies of the Commonwealth.” 








* Nay, what if we send him as our courier to 
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rance, answered Cromwell coolly ; « ’tw; 

trusty one, for, after this flight, rethink ean 
scarcely forget our message. Thurloe, do ye look 
it that the man on the quay at Genoa hath hig re: 
—that old Jew, too, and he—you know whom I men, 
Lord Ormond,” continued he, resuming that dignified 
air which astonished the French ambassador when he 
came with compliments from his uncle, Cardinal Ma. 
zarine, to “ one of the greatest men that ever Was,” gg 
French politeness, or rather French policy, was pleased 
to say—“ My lord Ormond, heaven knoweth that Wwe 
have used you with all tenderness—nay, that I myself 
have had no scant blame for suffering you to be abroad 
Now, what return ought I to make fur the return yea 
have made to me? You are silent—it is well, for it 
is your best answer. Go from hence within twelve 
hours, and never again set foot in England. Give our 
service to Charles Stuart, and tell him thata Common. 
wealth must needs be strong that can afford to send 
back traitors with their heads upon their shoulders” 

“Woe unto thee! for thou hast done the work of 
the Lord grudgingly,” cried Harrison; “ thou shouldes 
have smitten Amalek utterly.” 

“He deserved death, truly,” answered Cromwell ; 
“but let the blood that hath been shed suffice; and 
henceforward let us all seek to make the name of Eng. 
lishman famous as that of the Roman, and to build up 
the broken and tottering walls of our Zion.” 

* * * * x 

Another ten years past; and again Edward Mayhew 
stood in the same room. It was the closing ir. of a 
gloomy autumn evening, and the lowering clouds, the 
sighing winds, the dull creeping mist, and the fast 
falling leaves, all seemed to shadow forth the total ru- 
in of that cause, to which, twenty years before, his 
young energies had been pledged. “Good cousin,” 
said worthy master Heywood—who had now disco- 
vered a monarchy to be the only endurable form of 
government, and in reward for his well-timed discove- 
ry had become master of that very house in which the 
lady Ireton had resided—*“Good cousin! what glorious 
times! what wondrous providences! You are doubt 
less a cavalier now. Ay, 


’ 


“ Hey for cavaliers, ho for cavaliers, 
Pray for cavaliers— 
Rub a dub, rub a dub, have at old Beelzebub"— 


for Oliver is keeping him company, and Harrison set 
off after him from Tyburn. I’m like to go wild with 
joy. His sacred Majesty, who is over yonder at my 
good Lord Lauderdale’s, saith he will even come over 
here to drink ‘ confusion to the roundheads’ in old 
Noll’s own withdrawing room. An_ unpardonable 
crime is schism and rebellion! as worthy Dr. Parker 
set forth. Ay—there’s my son coming over to say 
they are coming—Maher Shalal-Hushbaz, as ye may 
remember: we doffed that name with his trooper’s 
blue cloak, and he is now Master Charles James Hey- 
wood, in the Duke of Albemarl’s own company.” 

Edward Mayhew turned away in silence ; and he 
thought on the four celebrated men whom he had last 
beheld in that room. Vane, the lofty-minded, who, 
with more than Roman courage, had laid down his 
head on the scaffuld—Harrison, the less gifted, but 
equally sincere enthusiast, who died prophecying with 
his latest breath the resurrection of “the good cause’ 
—he, the master-spirit of the age, cast out of his grave, 
a scorn and mockery—and he, who alone survived, 
unknown as yet as the Homer of England, in poverty 
and obloquy, fain to seek in obscurity a refuge from 
the dastard vengeance of the triumphant party. « And 
this man lives on!” said he, bitterly. 

“The King! the King!” shouted many voices ; and 
in rushed a troop of richly-dressed courtiers, and ia 


the midst of them, leaning on the arm of the Dake of 
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Ormond, the very person who, in the gray cloak, had 
stood beneath the maple beside the Trent. 

« Yes, in this very room,” cried Lauderdale, bustling 
up, his most truculent physiognomy, rendered yet more 
striking by the extravagant richness of his dress”—in 
this very room did that cursed Usurper send that inso- 
Jent message by my good Lord Duke.” 

“Truly, my Lord,” replied Charles, laughing care- 
lessly, “ Ormond had cause to thank old Noll for send- 
ing him back with a head on his shoulders—the Com- 
monwealth, methinks, was stronger than the monarchy.” 

“Your Majesty should remember where you are,” 
whispered a stern voice behind him. 

“Well, my good Lord Clarendon, is’t true or no?” 
replied Charles, petulently ; “ we have been schooled 
quite long enough—the devil take old Noll and the 
canting puritans, but even the devil should have his 


ue. 

“The devil hath had his due, since Oliver is gone 
to keep him company,” stuttered Lauderdale. “Come, 
Master Heywoud, some sack and canary ; and, bare- 
headed and bare-kneed, we will drink ‘ King Charles 
for ever, and the devil take the Roundheads.’ ” 

“The presbyterians, in especial!” cried the King, 
laughing, as he tossed off his long Venice glass of Rosa 
Solis, and nodding significantly to Lauderdale. 

“ Well, good Master What’s-your-name, how have ye 
managed in these difficult times? Were you ever a 
psalm-singer ?” 

“ Never, heaven bless your sacred Majesty—never, 
so help me heaven,” cried the terrified Hey wood. 

“ He was a canting Roundhead not three years ago,” 
whispered Buckingham; “ give it him soundly, Row- 
ley; why, he signed the Engagement.” 

“Come, come, man,” said the King, laughing hear- 
tily, “ your memory is short ; take a cup of sack to re- 
fresh it, and then, perhaps, you may remember some- 
what called an engagement.” 

A loud laugh burst from the surrounding courtiers. 
“Come, man, confess, for you shall not be hung for it 
—why, you look like a Roundhead at Tyburn!” cried 
Charles, convulsed with laughter at the appearance of 
the rueful figure before him. 

“Nay, your Majesty, ‘let bygones be bygones,’” 
interposed Lauderdale, who had his own peculiar rea- 
sons for disliking allusions to convenient changes of 
opinion. 

“ Nay, ’tis a stiffnecked brother, as precious Master 
Case, of ‘the morning exercise,’ would say,” persisted 
Charles ; “so, dearly beloved, did not you engage ‘to 
be true and faithful to the Lord Protector and the Com- 
monwealth, and not to propose, or give any consent to 
alter the government as it is settled?” 

“ Alas! so please your Majesty, I did—but”— 

“Ha! ha! yousee, my Lord Clarendon, I can fer- 
ret out the truth as well as you, and your green bag,” 
cried the ‘ merry monarch:’ “ so you confess at last!” 

“I did take the Engagement, so please your Majes- 
ty, stammered the sorely pressed renegade ; but I ne- 
ver intended to keep it; I took it in the same sense 
that your sacred Majesty took the Covenant.” 

A loud laugh burst from all present—a laugh in 
which the monarch felt no inclination to join, for, 
proof against stern invective, or passionate appeal, 
Charles was morbidly sensitive of ridicule. 

“Your Majesty may thank yourself for it,” said Cla- 
rendon, darting a fierce look at the faces convulsed 
with laughter. 

“ An Oliver for a Roland,” cried Buckingham; “you 
will remember this, Rowley.” 

“Let's away, Lauderiale,” muttered Charles: “I 
was never so shrewdly abused by a fool before.” 

The King returned to Lauderdale-house, where 
amid the splendid array of fair women and flattering 
courtiers, his face soon resumed its gay but heartless 

smiles. There, faithful to his recorded character of 





never “ saying a foolish thing, and never doing a wise 
one,” by the brilliancy of his bon mots he gave mortal 
offence to some half dozen royalists, whe had adven- 
tured their lives and fortunes in his cause, and by the 
bitterness of his sarcasms laid the foundation of that 
quarrel which eventually drove the haughty Claren- 
don into exile, and deprived him of the only minister 
on whose services he could depend. 

“Where is the good cause now?” cried Edward 
Mayhew, bitterly, as he turned from the door. 

“Treasured up in our hearts, an heritage for our 
children’s children !” responded a voice by his side. 

Who thus uttered that inspiring prophecy, the sor- 
rowful Parliamentarian could never learn. England 
was now no place for him; he therefore set out for the 
New World, where Massachusetts, for many genera- 
tions, retained the grateful memory of Governor May- 
hew ; and long ere he died, the welcome news float- 
ed across the wide Atlantic, that “ the good cause” in 
his father-land had obtained a glorious resurrection. 


—»———_. 
A LEISURE HOUR. 


An hour of leisure from the customary and some- 
times tedious course of active life, is a grateful relax- 
ation of the wearied senses. It is a pleasant relief in 
the prospective of lengthened toil. It is the carnival 
of the mind—during which, it may act without com- 
pulsion, and select its own subjects for intellectual 
employment or amusement;—and in this little recess 
of imperative duty—this grateful and necessary sabbath 
of the mind—what innumerable fancies, so brilliant 
and ravishing in their character, so mysterious and 
inexplicable in their operation, will present themselves 
upon the unlimited surface of the imagination, while 
corresponding sensations rise as fast and as diversified 
as those fancies themselves. Without caring to learn 
the philosophy of each fleeting thought, the soul, de- 
lighted, revels in the luxury of its own bright creations, 
until perhaps, some sedate reflection, or some straggling 
reminiscence of ordinary being dispels the wizzard 
charm of abstraction, and leads it back to the more 
substantial scenes of existence. The world is suffi- 
ciently gvod, and beautiful, and pleasant, without these 
visionary episodes ; but the human mind, in the versa- 
tility of its powers and the endless variety of its pur- 
suits, delights to wander at will in a sphere of its own 
formation; where uncircumscribed by the poverty of 
plodding necessity, it may exercise its original, exalted 
qualities of virtue and generosity. Man, abstractly 
considered, is not the selfish, the narrow minded, the 
corrupt, and the insignificant being that he appears to 
be in the common pursuits of life, nor that which some 
morbid, fault-finding misanthropes have represented 
him; for, apart from the circumstances and selfishness 
which govern him in society, we believe him to be in 
possession of a spirit as noble, and as capable of high 
aspirations and great actions, as an emanation of Deity 
should possess. Thus abstracted from the affairs which 
concern his personal interest, he may indulge 


“ The love of nature, unconfined; and, chief 
Of human race, the large ambitious wish 
To make them blest; the sigh for suffering worth 
Lost in obscurity; the fearless great resolve ; 
The wonder which the expiring patriot draws, 
Inspiring glory through remotest time ; 
The awakened throb for virtue and for fame ; 
The sympathies of love and friendship dear; 
With all the social offspring of the heart.” 


—__.— 


Tuart virtue which depends on opinion, looks to 
secrecy alone, and could not be trusted in a desert. 
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A VISIT TO THE ABBEY OF ST. DENNis, 


AND THE HERMITAGE OF ROUSSEAU, 


IN THE VALLEY OF MONTMORENCY. 
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“ Snovutp you like to see where Rousseau lived ?” 
I was one day asked by madame Recamier. 

“ Should |? Can this be a question?” 

“ Then call upon me early to-morrow morning, and 
I will take you to the spot.” 

With a Parisian lady, one o'clock in the afiernoon 
is an early hour of rising; but this day the graces had 
paid an earlier visit to madame Recamier's toilet, and 
by eleven we were in her carriage. At the barriers 
we exchanged the town equipage for a country one, 
the close for an open earriage, the two proud coach- 
horses for a brisk relay. ‘Though it was the latter end 
of November, yet the sun diffused many a genial ray ; 
and a fresh bracing air painted the cheeks of my fair 
companion with a rosy hue, and obliged her to draw 
her Indian shawl closer than usual round her light 
dress. We proceeded rapidly, and soon reached a 
small town: it was St. Dennis. 

“Have you ever seen the ruins of the abbey? the 
tombs of our former kings ?” 

“1 have not.” 

“Then let us alight for a moment. I have often 
passed this way myself, but never yet gratified my cu- 
riosity.” 

We took the way to the abbey. What a grand 
spectacle! These walls, a thousand years old, no 
longer protected by a roof, seem to say to the heavens, 
“We need no cover to bid defiance to your storms.” 
These interior partitions of workmanship resembling 
lace, appear to have been raised but yesterday for a 
feast of to-day. These columns have for twelve cen- 
turies borne some expansive arches with as much ease 
as Mount £tna sustains the clouds. Between them, 
on the outside, stand the mutilated images of saints, be- 
headed by the Vandals. And, finally, in this dreary 
waste, among these deserted ruins, where nothing is 
to be heard but the fluttering of their feathered tenants, 
casks of flour are piled one upon the other. Strange 
vicissitude! In the spot where worms once preyed 
upon kings, food is now stored fur men. 

Here we found an aged Swiss, who had served forty 
years in this abbey, and had seen it during the last 
days of its splendid existence. He wanders about the 
precincts as the ghost of some noble ancestor is sup- 
posed to haunt his ruined castle, which in his days ap- 
peared to bid defiance to the ravages of time. His 
eyes were wistfully surveying the naked walls; and 
he now and then gave a significant nod, as if taking 
leave of some old friend, whose image presented itself 
to his mind. It was to different monuments which had 
once been placed there, and had left an indelible im- 
pression on his soul, that he made this motion. This 
man was a complete register of every thing formerly 
contained in these spacious vaults. He stopped us at 
every step, saying, “ Here was the monument of a 
queen ;” atevery hole, into which he cautioned us not 
to fall, he named some king or hero who had been de- 
posited in it. We followed him down a long flight of 
steps into a dark, subterraneons passage, on both sides 
of which still projected the blocks of stone on which 
the coffins were formerly placed. They formed such 


a narrow alley, that the living fair-one took faster hold 
of my arm, and pressed closer to me, in order to keep 
out of the resting place of the departed great. 

In this gloom, where only a distant light sheds its 
dim rays, the old man, with a voice as if it proceeded 
from another world, exclaimed, “ Here lay Louis XIV., 


and there Turenne; here Louis XIII., and there Ber. 
trand du Guesclin ;” and having proceeded almost the 
whole length of the narrow passage, in which the am. 
bition of thirty kings found sufficient room, he stood 
still; folding his hands and hanging down his head 
he said, with a faltering voice, “ This bench bore the 
coffin of Henry IV.!” 

This mournful silence, seconded by ours, both did 
honour to the place, and left us at liberty for g few 
minutes to indulge in a melancholy sensation, which 
each endeavoured to suppress. This silence the old 
man interrupted ; for there was still something thy 
oppressed his heart, which he wished to unbosom to 
us: it was, that he was present when the coffin of 
Henry IV. was opened ; that his corpse was in perfect 
preservation, with its celebrated semblance; that, 
at this sight, the most resolute rufians by whom it was 
surrounded, and even Robespierre himself, were sejz. 
ed with a sudden and involuntary awe; that several 
of them sofily approached, and stole some hairs frog 
Henry's beard, which they afterwards wore in rings 
as precious relics. 

“ But what became of all those corpses?” 

“ Robespierre ordered them to be burhed, excepting 
that of T'urenne.” 

« And were they actually burned ?” 

Here the old man made a pause ; but, discovering 
that | was a fereigner, and seeing my fair companion 
so deeply affected, he was inspired with confuence, 
and acknowledged that he had not burned the bones, 
but had buried them in the dead of the night, about 
one hundred yards from the abbey. We requested 
him to conduct us to the spot, and he complied. 

Leaving the long, dark vault, we entered a light 
subterraneous chapel, where several statues of saints, 
as large as life, still remained. ‘The Swiss pointed out 
to us the Virgin Mary, which, by some strange com 
cidence, bears such a striking likeness to the ill-fated 
queen, Marie Antoinette, that every person who ever 
saw her, must admit that no portrait could bes more 
perfect resemblance. 

From the ravaged temple of Death, we reascended 
into the desolate hall, where Time now first dares 
whet his scythe. The old man flatters himself that 
he shall yet live to see the abbey restored to its for 
mer splendour, and his hope is founded on some words 
which Bonaparte is reported to have once dropped 
But, as the rebuilding it would cost immense sums, it 
is not probable that it will be undertaken, at least for 
the present. It is well fur the old man that he sill 
entertains some hope: it is the last recruit of oil 
the wick of his life; and he who robs him of it to-day, 
will to-morrow find him no more. 

Upon leaving the abbey, he conducted us, conform- 
ably to his promise, to a little grass-plot, about one 
hundred yards off, which had nothing whatever to dis 
tinguish it. Here, in a space which I could covet 
with my extended arms, were deposited, under BY 
feet, the bones of more than forty kings, queens, princes 
and heroes. What had agitated, convulsed, tormented, 
or blessed the world for a series of ages, now occu 
a spot just large enough for a child to throw its doll 
about! Let him who is tortured with arrogance ant 
ambition, flee to this hallowed retreat! For, a8 the fir 
ries quitted Orestes at the entrance of Diana's grev® 
so his passions will not dare to follow him hither; a 





even after he has left this solitary grass-plot, those the! 
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— 
might otherwise have attacked him will not trouble 
him any more. ' 

| asked the Swiss if all tho bones were mixed toge- 
ther—" Yes,” said he: “I had no time to separate 
them ; but dug a hole as quickly as possible, and threw 
them allin together. The only one that 1 should know 
again is Henry IV.; whose remains I threw in first, so 
that they lie quite at the bottom.” 

| suppose that this fact may be known to several in 
Paris; but as many, perhaps scores of years, may elapse 
before the time shall return when a virtuous French- 
man durst loudly wish to rescue the bones of the good 
Henry from a degrading oblivion, I will consign my 
information to these pages; and should the old Swiss 
die, together with all those who may know ihe spot, yet, 
as long as I live, the place cannot be lost, for never 
shall I forget it. 

The old man attended us to the carriage, and it 

might be seen in his countenance how happy he felt 
in having been able to unbosom himself without re- 
straint. We sat mute for some time, revolving in our 
minds what we had seen and heard. It was a prepara- 
tion worthy the view of Rousseau’s hermitage ;_ which, 
afier strolling about some time in the valley of Mont- 
morency, we discovered modestly peeping out from an 
eminence overgrown with bushes. As we approach- 
ed, my imagination represented the philosopher bo- 
tanizing on the hill under the trees, or looking on with 
good-nature at a dance of the rustics. The house, 
which is now inhabited by the amiable Gretry, is very 
small, extremely plain, and is left in winter to the care 
of an old woman and her daughter. We found only 
the latter at home; with a friendly anticipation of our 
wishes, she introduced us into Rousseau’s apartments, 
the papering of which is still the same as when he oc- 
cupied them. I sat down at the same table on which 
he wrote what Nature dictated to him: I opened the 
table-drawer, and found in it the identical ink-stand 
which he used; on the mantel-piece was likewise 
placed his candlestick. I shall say nothing of my feel- 
ings. If the past rush with vivid recoliection on the 
mind, it at the same time deprives a person of the 
power of utterance. For the present, Heaven has given 
us sounds ; for the past, only sighs. A dove was flut- 
tering about the room ; it was so tame, so gentle, we 
opened the window for it, but to no purpose. We 
might almost have been induced here to believe in the 
transmigration of souls. 

We then went down into the little garden, in which 
Rousseau often laboured. In a niche in the wall was 
placed his bust, behind a glass door; and underneath 
it was inscribed a pretty verse, which I have now for- 
gotten. To those strangers who may visit this place 
after me, and, finding my name written under Rous- 
seau’s bust, may be inclined to tax me with ridiculous 
vanity, f must declare that this sin must not be placed 
to my account, but was committed by the beauteous 
hand of my wanton companion. 

Being rather chilly, we entered the kitchen; and, 
seating ourselves befvure the fire, we listened to the art- 
less yet moving complaints of the young female from 
whom her brother had been snatched but a few days 
before, and sent to some remote station to join the 
army. Her aged mother had only two sons; the eld- 
est of whom was long ago sent off, I believe, to the 
Spanish frontiers, and had never been heard of since. 
As the youngest cultivated her field and supported her, 
she cherished the fond hope that she should not be de- 
prived of him likewise, but in vain: he was forced to 
depart. From the frontiers of the adjacent province 
he wrote to wish them a melancholy farewell: “and 
now,” added his sister, wiping her eyes, “ we shall 
hear no more from him neither.” 

The question has frequently occurred to my mind, 
“If Rosseau had lived in the time of the revolution, 
and were now alive, what would he say ?” The her- 


+ 





mitage in the valley of Montmorency would not he 
able to preserve him from melancholy impressions. 

We soon withdrew, as people generally do, from 
the sight of affliction which we could not relieve. It 
grew late, and we roiled back to Paris. A melancho- 
ly serenity marked the rest of this agreeable day. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


TRUE greatness is ‘hat alone which is allowed to be 
80, by the most grea! ; and the difficulty of attaining 
perfection is best uncerstood, only by those who stand 
nearest themselves unto it. For as he that is placed 
at a great distance from an object, is a bad judge of 
the relative space that separates other objects from it, 
that are comparatively contiguous unto it, so also those 
that are a great way off from excellence, are equally 
liable to be misled, as to the respective advances that 
those who have nearly reached it, have made. The 
combination of research, of deduction, and of design, 
developing itself at last in the discovery of the safety 
lamp for the miner, and muzzling, as it were, in a me- 
talic net, as fine as gossamer, the most powerful and 
destructive of the elements, was an effort of mind that 
can be fully appreciated only by those who are tho- 
roughly aware of the vast difficulty of the end, and of 
the beautiful simplicity of the-means. Sir Humphrey 
Davy will receive the eternal gratitude of the most 
ignorant, but the civic crown he has so nobly earned, 
will be-placed upon his head by the admiration and 
the suffrages of the most wise. The truly great, in- 
deed, are few in number, and slow to admit superiori- 
ty ; but, when once admitted, they do more homage to 
the greatness that overtops them, even than minds that 
are inferior and subordinate. In a former publication 
I have related, that I once went to see an exhibition of 
a giant; he was particularly tall and well-proportion- 
ed. I was much interested by a group of children, 
who were brought into the room, and I promised my- 
self much amusement from the effect that the entrance 
of a giant would produce upon them. But I was dis- 
appointed, for this Brobdignag seemed to excite a much 
less sensation than I had anticipated in this young co- 
terie of Lilliputians. I took a subsequent opportunity 
to express my astonishment on this subject, to the giant 
himself, who informed me that he had invariably made 
the same remark, and that children and persons of di- 
minutive stature never expressed half the surprise or 
gratification on seeing him, that was evinced by those 
who were tall. The reason of this puzzled me a little, 
until I at last began to reflect that children and per- 
sons of small stature, are in the constant habit of look- 
ing up at others, and, therfure, it costs them no trouble 
to look a little higher at a giant; but those who are 
comparatively tall, inasmuch as they are in the con- 
stant habit of looking down upon all others, are beyond 
measure astonished, when they meet wiih one whose 
very superior stature obliges them to look up; and so 
it is with minds, for the truly great meet their equals 
rarely, their inferiors constantly, but when they meet 
with a superior, the novelty of such an intellectual 
phenomenon, serves only to increase its brilliance, and 
to give a more ardent adoration to that homage which 
it commands. 


Norine is so difficult as the apparent ease of a 
clear and flowing style ; those graces which, from their 
presumed facility, encourage all to attempt an imita- 
tion of them, are usually the most inimitable. 





THE PERI’S SONG. 


WRITTEN BY NATHAN C. BROOKS, A. M. 





THE MUSIC BY C. K. WAGLER. 
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sea’s solitude. 


Our Seamaids shal! lighten the sleep of thy bed, 

Their gold powder brighten the hair of thy head ; 

They'll plait, with caresses, thy soft sunny curls, 

And stud thy long tresses with diamonds and pearls. 

Thou shalt drink of our fountains of crystal, and rove 

On ocean’s high mountains, the red coral grove, 

Through whose stone boughs the glances of sunlight 
shall pour, 

Like bright golden lances, in arrowy shower. 


around thee, shall 












never intrude, When sleep once has bound thee in 











Ill. 


Beneath the waves darkling, surrounded by walls, 

Of emerald sparkling, are adamant halls, 

With sapphire roof gleaming, and pavement of shells, 

With light from them streaming, like naptha from 
wells. 

To the music of waters by the moon tuned to song, 

Here ocean’s gay daughters their dances prolong ; 

With the fairest the brightest come join then thy hand; 

As she trips it the lightest upon the gold sand. 





A LITTLE CHILD TO HER PILLOW. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DES- 
BORDES VALMORE. 


Dear little pillow, so white, soft, and warm, 
Full of fine down—made on purpose for me! 
When savage wolves howl, and lond blows the storm, 
Dear pillow! how calmly I sleep on thee! 


How many poor infants, houseless and cold, 
Have no soft pillow whereon they can sleep! 
No parent’s dear face have they to behold— 
Mother, sweet mother! the thought makes me weep. 


When to God I have breathed my humble prayer, 
For all those who ne’er on a pillow recline, 

I cling to my own, in my soft bed, there— 
And I bless thee, mother—'tis close to thine 


I shall not wake till the early dawn 
Sheds o’er the earth its cheering light: 

But hush! let me pray for the orphan forlorn— 
One more kiss, mother—Good night, good night! 


PRAYER. 


God of children, hear my infant prayer! 
My heart is thine; O! hear, thou Spirit mild! 
Henceforth in this vast world, so bright and fair, 
Ah! let there never be an orphan child! 


0! send thy pardoning angel down at night, 

To comfort those who, wakeful, groan and weep; 
And place a little pillow, soft and white, 

"Neath friendless infants’ heads to make them sleep! 





THE UNEARTHLY ONE. 
THERE is a soft, retiring light, 
In her blue eye; 
Like some sweet star that glances far 
Through the still sky, 
Then springs into the liquid air 
Of heaven, as if its home was there. 


There is a hue upon her cheek, 
That comes and goes; 

One moment ’tis the blushing streak 
That dyes the rose— 

A spirit breathes upon her brow, 

And she is calm and pale—as snow. 


And music, sofily, sweetly wild, 
Is in her tone ; 

The distant voice of some sweet child 
Singing alone, 

As resting from its joyous play 

By a bright streamlet far away. 


I gaze upon her—not in love, 
For love is vain! 

The spirit to its home above 
Returns again ; 

And hers has only wandered here 

To dwell awhile—and disappear! 

I gaze upon her—not in grief, 
But half in gladness ; 

And feel it is a kind relief 
To my life's sadness, 

To whisper as she passes, thus— 

“ Sweet spirit thou art not of us!” 
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Tn Colombians, generally, will long remember La 
Pola. With the history of their struggle for freedom, 
her story is deeply associated, and the tragical destiny 
which followed her love of country, is linked with all 
the interest of the most romantic adventure. Her spi- 
rit seemed made of the finest materiais, while her pa- 
triotism and courage, to the last, furnish a model which 
it would have been well for her country, had it been 
more generally adopted and followed by its sons. 

Donna Apolinaria Zalabariata, better known by the 
name of La Pola, was a young lady of good family in 
Bogota, distinguished not less by her personal accom- 
plistuments than her zich and attractive beauty. She was 
but a child when Bolivar commenced his struggles with 
the wstensible object of freeing his country from the 


trammels of its oppressors. Her father, a gentleman of 


considerable acquirement as well as wealih, warmly 
seconded the designs of the Liberator, though from cir- 
cumstances compelled te forbear any active agency, 


himself, in their promotion. He was a republican of 


considerable resources and sleepless perseverance ; and, 
without taking up arms himself, he probably contribut- 
ed quite as much to the success of the experiment for 
liberty, as those who did. In this, he was warmly se- 


conded by his daughter; who, with that ingenuity of 


contrivance, commonly ascribed to her sex, was, per- 
haps, the most valuable auxiliary that Bolivar had in 
Bogota. 

She was but fourteen years of age, when accident 
gave her the first glance of the man afterwards the pre- 
sident of her country. At this time, with few resources, 
and fewer friends and ceadjutors, Bolivar occasioned 
little distrust, and, perhaps, commanded as little atten- 
tion. Still, he was known, and generally recognized as 
an enemy to the existing authorities. Prudence was 
necessary, therefure; and it was at midnight, and dur- 
ing a severe thunder storm, that he entered the city, 
and made his way, by arrangement, into the inner apart- 
ments of the house of Zalabariata. A meeting of the 
conspirators—fur such they were—had been contem- 
plated on this occasion, and many of them were in at- 
tendance. The circumstances could not be altogether 
concealed from the family, and La Pola, who had heard 
something of Bolivar, which had excited her curiosity, 
contrived to be present ; though partially concealed by 
her habit, and by a recess situation which she had 
chosen. The Liberator explained his projects to the 
assembly. He was something more than elognent—he 
was impassioned ; and the warmth of a southern sun 
seemed burning in his words and upon his lips. La Pola 
heard him with ill-concealed admiration. Not so her 
countrymen. Accustomed to usurpation and over- 
throw, they were slow to adventure life and property 
upon the predictions of one, who, as yet, had given so 
few assurances of success for the game which he had 
in hand. They hesitated, they scrupled, and oppposed 


to his animated exhortations a thousand suggestions of 


pradence—a thousand calculations of fear. The Libe- 
rator grew warmer and more vehement. He denounced 
in broad language the pusillanimity, which, as much 
as the tyranny under which they groaned, was the 
curse of his country. 

“Am I to go alone?” he exclaimed passionately— 
“am I to breast the enemy singly— will none of you 
come forward, and join with me in procuring the libe- 
ration of our people? I ask you not, my countrymen, 
to any grievous risk—to any rash adventure. There 
is little peril, be assured, in the strife before us. We 
are more than a match, united among ourselves and 
with determined spirits, for twice—ay thrice, the 
power which they can bring into the field. But even 





were this not the case—were it that the chances 

all decidedly against us, I cannot see, still, how 
can, or why you should, hesitate to draw the sword j 
such a strife. You daily and hourly feel the entctions 
and witness the murders and cruelties of your masien, 
Thousands of your friends and relatives lie rolling ip 
the common prisons, denied the most common alten. 
tions and necessaries, and left to perish under innume. 
rable privations. Thousands have perished in tortyp. 
and over the gateway of your city, but now as ] eh. 
tered, hanging in chains, the bleaching bones of wld 
Hermano, one of our best citizens, destroyed becysy 
he dared to speak freely his thoughts of these doings, 
attest the uncompromising and bloody tyranny under 
which you must momentarily look for a like fate, jf 
you be men—if you have hearts or hopes—if you hayg 
affections to lose and live for—you surely will no he 
sitate as to the choice—the only choice which a freee 
man—one worthy and desirous of the name—shogig 
be allowed to make.” 

The Liberator paused, as much through exhaustion, 
as from a desire to enable his hearers to reply, Bat, 
with this latter object, his pause seemed made entirely 
in vain. The faces of all around him were blank and 
speechless. ‘They were generally quiet, well-meaning 
cilizens, unaccustomed to any enterprises eave those of 
trade, and they were slow to risk the wealth which 
many of them possessed in abundance, to the certaig 
confiscation which would follow any overt exhibition 
against the existing authorities. While in this state of 
hopeless and speechless indecision, the emotions of the 
chief were scarcely controllable. His whole frame 
trembled with the excitement of his spirit. He preed 
their ranks hurriedly—now pausing with this and the 
personage—appealing to them singly as he had done 
collectively, and suggesting a thousand argument of 
weight for the effecting of his purposes. He became 
impatient at length, and again addressed them. 

“Men of Bogota, you are not worthy to be free if 
you can hesitate longer. Your chains and insecurity 
will have been merited, and be assured, when they 
become necessary to the wants of your enemy, you 
present acquiescence to his power will not avail forthe 
protection of your lives or property. ‘They ate both et 
his mercy, and he will not pause, as you have dane, to 
make use of them. To save them from him, you mut 
risk them for yourselves. To suppose that his meni 
will keep them fur your benefit is to think madly— 
There is no security against power, but in power;aad 
to check the innovating terrors of the one, yousut 
exhibit, at the threshol, the strong armed vengeante 
of the other. A day—an hour—and it may be 
late. To-morrow, unless [ am betrayed to-night"~ 
looking with a sarcastic smile around him as heepeke 
—*I shall unfurl the banner of the republic, andi 
there be no other name arrayed in arms against the 
oppressor, the more glory te that of Bolivar.” 

While the chief spoke, the emotions of the youthful 
La Pola could not be concealed. The colour came ©, 
and went from, her cheeks—the tears started to het 
eyes—she rose hurriedly from her seat which she uh 
consciously again resumed, and, as the Liberator cot 
cluded his address, rushed across the narrow sja@ 
which separated her from her father, and seizing ia 
by the hand, with an action the most passienale, j# 
dignified and graceful, she led him to the spot where 
Bolivar still held his position; then for the first tim 
giving utterance to her lips, she exclaimed, inquiring’ 

“ He must not stand alone, my father. You haves 
name, and you will give it—you will not withhold # 
from your country—and I, too,—I1 will do what { cad, 
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if’ and her eye sunk before that of the chief as she 

while her voice trembled with a tone of mo- 
dest dowbt, the most winning and.expressive—“ if you 
will let me.” 

The eloquence of the woman did more than all that 
had been uttered either by way of reason or patriotic 
impulse and exhortation from the lips of the chief.— 
The men, touched with a sense of shame, at-once came 
forward, and entered into the required pledges. There 
wes no more hesitation—no new scruple—and the 
Liberator, pressing the hand of the bright-eyed girl to 
his lips, called her a spirit worthy of her country, and 
such as if possessed generally by its sons, could not 
fail, in ¢ short time, most effectually to recover its 
liberties. 

In another day, and the standard of the republic 
was raised. The republicans assembled numerously 
beneath it, and but little foresight was necessary to 
perceive, that in the end, the cause must eventually 
triumph. Still the successes were various. The Spa- 
piards had too strong a foothold, easily to be driven 
from their possessions, and the conflict, as we know, 
was for a long time of the most indecisive and various 
character. What the Colombians wanted, however, 
in the materials for carrying on a protracted warfare, 
was more than made up in the patriotism, the talent, 
and the vigilance of their leaders generaliy ; and how- 
ever delayed may have been the event which they de- 
sired and had in view, its certainty of attainment seems 

never fur a moment to have been questioned, except 
by those who vainly continued tu keep up an ineffec- 
taal and hopeless conflict against them. 

For two years, that the war had been carried on, no 
material change had been effected in the position of 
the combatants. The Spaniards still maintained their 
ground in most respects, except where the Colombians 
bad been unanimous in their rising; but their resources 
were hourly undergoing diminution, and the great les- 
sening of the productions of the country incident to its 
unsettled condition, had subtracted largely from the 
inducements held out, individually, to their officers, 
for the further prosecution of the war. In the mean 
time, the patriots were invigorated with hope in due 
proportion with the depression of their opponents ; 
and the increase of numbers, not to speak of the added 
skill and capacity of their arms, following their long 
and continuous warfare, not a little contributed to 
their further encouragement. But how, in all this 
time, had La Pola redeemed her pledge to the Libera- 
tor? It may be supposed that the promise of ithe girl 
of fifteen, was not of such a nature as to warrant a 
reasonable hope or prospect of its fulfilment. It cer- 
tainly was not regarded by Bolivar, himself, as any 
thing more than the hasty utterance of her emotion, 
ander particular excitement, having no other object, 
fit had any, than to provoke, by a sense of shame and 
self-rebuke, the unpatriotic inactivity of her country- 
men. The girl herself did not think so, however.— 
From that moment she became a woman—a strong- 
minded, highly persevering, and most attractive wo- 
man. All her soul was beni to the achievement of 
some plan of co-operation with the republican chief, 
and circumstances largely contributed to the desire 
thus entertained. She resided in Bogota—the strong 
hold of the royalist forces, under the control of Zama- 
no, a military despot, who, in process of time, in that 
country, acquired by his cruelties a parallel notoriety 
with some of the foulest governors of the Roman de- 
pendencies. Her family was wealthy, and though fa- 
vouring Bolivar's enterprise, as we have seen, had so 
conducted, as to remain entirely unsuspected by the 
existing powers. This enviable security, the manage- 
wont of'La Pola, herself, had principally effected ; and, 
under its cover, she perfected a scheme of communica- 
tion with the patriots, by which she put into their pes- 





session all the plans of the Spaniards. She was the 


princess of the Tertulias—a mode of evening enter 
tainment common .to the Spaniards. She presided at 
these parties with a grace and influence which breught 
all their officers toher house. They listened with,de 
light to the power and delicacy with which she aceom- 
modated her voice—one of singular compass and imelo- 
dy—to the notes of her guitar, in the performance up- 
on which she was uncommonly successful. Unsus- 
pected of any connection with politics, and regarded 
only as a fine woman, more solicitous of a long trainef 
admirers, than of any thing else, she contrived to cel 
lect, from the officers themselves, most of their plans 
in the prosecution.cr the war. She soon learned .the 
force of their several armaments, their disposition and 
destination, and, indeed, in timely advance, all the pro- 
jected operations of the Spanish army. She knew all 
the officers, and from those present obtained a know- 
ledge of their absent companions. in this way, she 
knew the station of each advanced post—who was in 
command, and most of those particulars, the know- 
ledge of which tended as frequently to the success of 
Bolivar, as his own conduct and the courage of his 
men. All these particulars were regularly transmit- 
ted to him, as soon as obtained, by a trusty messen- 
ger; and the frequent disappointments of the royaliat 
arms attested the closeness and general correctness of 
the information thus obtained. 

Unfortunately, one of her communications was in- 
tercepted, and the cowardly bearer, intimidated by the 
terrur of impending death, was persuaded to betray his 
employer. She was arrested in the midst of an assem- 
bled throng, to whom her voice and guitar were im- 
parting a mingled melody of most attractive romance. 
She was nothing alarmed at this event, but was hurri- 
ed before a military court—martial law then prevail- 
ing in the capital—with a rapidity corresponding with 
the supposed enormity of her offence. Her lover—a 
noble youth, named Gomero—though perfectly inne- 
cent of any connection with her acts on this oceasion, 
was tried along with her, and both condemned—for, 
at this time, condemnation and trial were words of sy- 
nonymous import—to be shot. Zamano, the viceroy, 
desirous of more victims, and hoping to discover her 
accomplices, granted them a respite of twelve hours 
before execution, sparing no effort in all this time to 
bring about a confession. The frier sent to confess 
her, threatened her, if she ventured upon any conceal- 
ments from him, with eternal punishment hereafter ; 
while promises of pardon and reward assailed both 
herself and her betrothed, in the hope of effecting the 
same object—but all equally in vain. She resolutely 
denied having any other accomplice than the messen- 
ger she had employed, and prayed a release from the per- 
secution of all further inquiries. Perceiving that Go- 
mero, her intended husband, was about to speak, and 
probably confess, through a very natural dread of the 
death he saw so near—she seized his arm impressive- 
ly, and fixing her dark eyes reproachfully upon him, 
she exclaimed— 

“Gomero, did I love you for this? Beware, lest I 
hate and curse you as [ die. What! is life so dear to 
you that you would dishonour us both to live? Is there 
no consolation in the thought that we shall die toge- 
ther?” 

“ But we shall both be saved !” rejoined her lover. 

“Tt is false! the tyrant Zamano spares none; our 
lives are forfeited, and all that you could say would be 
unavailing to avert either your fate or mine. He on- 
ly desires new victims, and willnot release his grasp 
upon these in his doom. If yon have ever loved me, 
Gomero, speak no more afier this fashion. Show your- 
self worthy of the choice which I have made, in the 
manner of your death.” 

The lover persevered in silence, end they were led 
forth to execution. The friers retired from the ‘hap- 
less pair, and the firing party-made ready. ‘Then, for 
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the first time, did the spirit of this noble woman 
shrink impulsively from the approach of death. 

“ Butcher !” she exclaimed to the viceroy, who stood 
in his balcony, overlooking the scene of execution—- 
“ Butcher—you have then the heart to kill a woman” 
—and as she spoke, she covered her face with the 
saya or veil which she wore, and on drawing it aside 
for the purpose, the words “ Vive la Patria,” embroi- 
dered in gold were discovered on the basguina. As 
the signal for execution was given, a distant hum as of 
an advancing army was heard upon the ear. 

“It is he—he comes—it is Bolivar—it is the Libe- 
rator!” she exclaimed with a tone of triumph, which 
found its echo in the bosoms of thousands who looked 
with horror on the scene of blood before them. _Boli- 
var it was—he came with all speed to the work of de- 
liverance—the city was stormed sword in hand—a 
summary atonement was taken in the blood of the 
cruel viceroy and his flying partizans. But the Deli- 
verer came too late to the rescue of the beautiful La 
Pola. The fatal bullet had penetrated her heart, but 
a few moments before the appearance of the liberating 
army upon the works, and in sight of the place of ex- 
ecution. Thus perished a woman, worthy te be re- 
membered with the purest and the proudest who have 
elevated and done honour to nature and her sex—one 
who, with all the feelings and affections of the woman, 
possessed all the patriotism, the pride, the courage, and 
the daring of the man! 


—_——_—»—— 
ANECDOTES OF GALLANTRY. 


THE progress of gallantry is a subject not unworthy 
some attention. . 

It should appear that the Turks had produced some 
impression as well by their opinions as their arms, in 
Europe ; for St. Foix quotes Gregory, of Tours, to 
prove, that, at the council of Macon, the question 
whether women were or were not human beings, was 
hotly disputed ; and, afier much division of sentiment, 
it was at last solemnly decreed, in this council, that 
woman constituted a part of the human race. 

It is more difficult than men are asually aware, to 
convince them that any one of the opiniuns they at 
present hold are either mischievous or absurd. 

At the same council of Macon, another decree was 
issued, by which every layman, meeting a priest or dea- 
con on the road, musi present his neck to be trod 
upon; that, if the layman and priest were both on 
horseback, the layman must stop and reverently salute 
the priest ; and that, if the priest were on foot, and the 
layman on horseback, the layman must alight, and not 
remount till the priest should be at a certain distance, 
the whole under pain of being interdicted as long as 
it should please the metropolitan ? 

When crimes were mulcted, and the life even of a 
bishop might be paid for, to touch the hand of a free- 
woman, without her consent, was so great an offence, 
that whoever ventured to do it was fined fifteen sols 
of gold ; double that sum if he took her by the arm; 
the quadruple, if he touched her bosom ; and so forth. 

Under the reign of Philip V. there was a whimsical 
society of fanatics, called la ligue des amans (the league 
of lovers,) who pretended to prove the excess of their 
passion by an invincible resistance to every rigour of 
the seasons. The knights, ‘squires, arid ladies, mar- 
ried and single, who were admitted of the order, in 
obedience to*their institutes, were to have very little 
clothing in cold weather, and very much when the 
heat was greatest. In winter it would have been dis- 
graceful to have found them in their houses ; flowers 
and foliage, if they were to be procured, then garnish- 
ed their fire places. When one of them entered a 
house, the husband very carefully provided for the 
horse of the lover, and left him master of the mansion, 
not entering again till he departed. He in his turn 


———____ 
received the same complaisance (if h, 

ternity) from the husband of the wife, pe of the be 
the order, who was the object of his assiduities, 

This extravagant society continued till the grea 
part of the lovers died of cold, declaiming on the _ 
stancy, force, and effervescence of their flame. so 

Of the gallantry of knights and dames of old, St. Fa 
relates many animated traits. rye 

In the ages of chivalry no one could ho 
the ladies but in proportion to his courge and ca 
in military exercises: they sought adorers g 
brave: the proofs they required of the merit of g lover, 
and the force of his attachment, were combats, victoria, 
and trophies. ‘They would rather see him die than fy 

Marivaut, one of the bravest gentlemen in the rps 
army, meeting Marolles, who served in the army of the 
ligue, demanded if there were no one of his 
willing to break a lance for the love of the ladies, 

“There are a thousand,” replied Marolles ; « byt you 
need go no further than me.” 

“ You are then valiant, and in love,” said Marivaut 
So be it. I esteem you the more.” 

The party was appointed for the morrow; and great 
preparations were made fur the combat. Both the a. 
mies, and all the ladies, witnessed the Victory of My. 
rolles, who buried his lance in the eye of his adver. 
ry. Marivaut fell dead. The conqueror was 
to Paris with music, fanfaradoes, and public acclams. 
tions. The ladies crowned his victory; the people 
crowded the streets to see him pass; the preachers of 
the ligue said, from the pulpit, that the youth Dayid 
had killed the Philistine Goliath ; and the wits, whe 
wrote verses in his honour, formed an anagram of his 
name—Claudius de Marolles—Adsum in duelloclarug* 

As Francis I. happened one day to be amusing him. 
self by a combat of lions, a lady, having let her glove 
| fall, said to De Lorges—“ If you wish me to believe 
you love me as much as you every day swear you da 
go and bring back my glove.” De Lorges immediate. 
ly went down among these terrible animals, took up 
the glove, returned, and threw it in the lady's face; 
and in despite of all her arts and advances, refused 
ever to visit her again. His courage was great, and 
so was his good sense. 

Such anecdotes are excellent to show the changes 
produced in manners by the progress of time and 
knowledge. 

In the annals of gallantry the name of Diana of 
Poitiers has long been famous. She was wife of the 
grand seneschal of Normandy, the daugliter of the 
count de St. Vallier, and maid of honour te queen 
Ciaude. Her father, convicted of having favoured the 
escape of the constable of Bourbon, was condemned 
be beheaded, and saved by the intercession of Diana, 
with whose charms Francis I., when he beheld her, be 
came enamoured. It was this St. Vallier, whose hair 
is recorded to have turned grey in one night. 

Henry II., son and successor of Francis, was sill 
more powerfully captivated by Diana, and she became 
his mistress at the age of forty, when he was but eigh 
teen, several years before his father’s death, and » 
continued during the life of her lover, even at the age 
of sixty ; preserving her charms, as it is affirmed,inall 
the freshness and activity of youth, to the last. % 
great was the passion of Henry, that he not only cre 
ated her a duchess, but had a medal struck in her be 
nour. Of this passion, also, the initials of Henry 
Diana, interlaced in a cross in various parts of the Loe 
vre, are another remaining proof. 

According to father Bodin, Henry IT. made polygatly 
death: yet perhaps no French author can be 
who has ever even seemed to hint that there was af 
thing so much as indecent in Diana of Poitiers havilg 
been the mistress of father and son. 








*I am celebrated in the duel. 
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Darkness still held her empire, but the morn, 
With rosy fingers from the orient hills, 

Lifted the star-embroidered veil of night 

That hung in sombre foldings. The pale stars 
Grew dim with watching, but oppressive sleep 
Weighed not the eyelids of maternal love, 
Keeping its holy vigils. O’er the couch 

Of infancy a Hebrew mother bent 

Her head in silent anguish—her full heart, 

In that deep fervency where utterance fails, 
Sent up its aspirations, and the tears 

Dripped from her silken lashes, and like pearls 
Gleamed on the tresses that in mother gold 
Bathed the fair ivory of the sleeper’s neck. 


She pressed the soft lips of her beauteous boy, 
And as the dimples o’er his cherub face 
Circled in rosy eddies of delight, 

And his warm breath, like a rich moisture, came 
Upon her cheek, of all his infant smiles, 
Hoarded within a mother's heart, she thought, 
And of the brilliance of his deep blue eyes, 
When she had gazed into the lustrous orbs, 
Thinking to search the crystal depths of mind, 
And felt how very cruel was the fate 

That rent the tendrils of a mother’s love, 

And left the wounded sympathies to bleed. 


The last caresses over—the fair child, 

Wrapt closely in his infantile attire, 

With his transparent eyelids sealed in sleep, 
Within the crib of plaited rushes lies 

In helpless innocence. The mother’s soul 

Is resting upon God, and her calm eye 

Where resignation shines, attempering all 

The burst of woman’s tenderness, pursues 

The fragile bark speeding upon its way, 
Freighted with her heart’s treasure, to the waves 
And scaly monsters of the Nile exposed. 

Adown the stream, breasting the rippling tide, 
Fanned by the breath of Heaven, it glided on, 
Now hidden by the willows, now revealed, 

The fitful colour of the mother’s cheek 

Attested nature’s yearnings; but when all 

That linked his visible being to her fled, 

The torrent of her grief refused control, 

And for the living she did wildly pour 

The passionate wail of sorrow for the dead. 

* * * * r + * * 

It was the hour of noon. The flaming sun 
Looked from his zenith throne with glaring eye, 
And the papyrus and the asphodel, 

That fringed the river's shelving bank with flowers, 
Bent languid o'er the stream, and every thing 

In nature drooped beneath his conquering beam. 
Flushed by the breath of the hot sultry air, 

A royal virgin came to lave her limbs 

In the cool element, and as her maids 

Threw back the loose robes from her marble form, 
A plaintive cry stole on the listening ear, 

And ‘neath a bower of reeds where purple flowers 
Reposed their heads upon the rocking tide, 
Within a crib of rushes was disclosed 

A Hebrew infant. 

; From his languid eyes, 
Staining his lily cheek, the tear-drop gushed, 
With sighs convulsive heaved his little breast, 
And from between the parted lips that thirst 
Had shriveled like the dry leaves of a rose, 
The labouring breath, in infant cries of pain, 
Came hot and feverish. 








Fear not, thou trembling dove, the crooked fangs 
Of the young eaglet! Lo its eye doth melt 
In pity o’er the beauties of a form 
So delicately tender. Though the blood 
Of a stern sire, whuse rutless hand has poured 
From infant breasts the purple tide of life, 
Thermuthis in her gentle bosom hides 
The sympathies of woman, pure as dew; 
And o’er the young devoted head shall fold 
The soft wing of protection. 

With a heart, 
Where love and gratitude for utterance strove, 


The mother folded in a long embrace, 

Her rescued darling—and the boy revived 
From his faint thirstiness, and nestled close 
To the soft pillow oi his mother’s neck, 
And twining in the ringlets of her hair 


His waxen fingers, raised his tearful eyes, 
And with a smile of playful archness gazed, 
In stealthy glances on her beaming face. 


— 
THE ADIEU. 
BY L. E L. 


We'Lt miss her at the morning hour, 
When leaves and eyes unclose ; 
When sunshine calls the dewy flower 
To waken from repose ; 

For, like the singing of a bird, 
When first the sunbeams fall, 

The gladness of her voice was heard 
The earliest of us all. 


We'll miss her at the evenjng time, 
For then her voice and lute 

Best loved to sing some sweet old rhyme 
When other sounds were mute— 

Twined round the ancient window-seat, 
While she was singing there, 

The jasmine from outside would meet, 
And wreathe her fragrant hair. 


We'll miss her when we gather round 
Our blazing hearth at night, 

When ancient memories abound, 
Or hopes where all unite ; 

And pleasant talk of years to come— 
Those years our fancies frame. 

Ah! she has now another home, 
And bears another name. 


Her heart is not with our old hall 
Not with the things of yore ; 

And yet, methinks, she must recall 
What was so dear before. 

She wept to leave the fond roof where 
She had been loved so long, 

Though glad the peal upon the air, 
And gay the bridal throng. 


Yes, memory has honey cells, 
And some of them are ours, 

For in the sweetest of them dwells 
The dream of early hours. 

The hearth, the hall, the window-seat, 
Will bring us to her mind ; 

In yon wide world she cannot meet 
All that she lefi behind. 


Loved, and beloved, her own sweet will 
It was that made her fate ; 

She has a fairy home—but still 
Our own seems desolate. 

We may not wish her back again, 
Not for her own dear sake : 

Oh! love, to form one happy chain, 
How many thou must break ! 
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“She stands, 
A fortress form'd to freedom’s ! ands; 
The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s shock, 
Have left untouch’d her hoary rock, 
* And down came blazing rafters, strewn 
Around, and many.a fallirg stone 
Deeply d:nted in the clay, 
All blackea’d there, and reeking lay. 


Siege of Corinth. 


“Come, De Mowbray, pass the flagon; ’tis enough 
to make a mar melancholy mad to listen to your lore 
within, and the mortal strife of winds and waters with- 
out the walls of this confounded old castle. An as- 
sault? Hark’ee! a pretty night, truly, for one, when 
the very sentinels can’t hear the watch-word, and 
stand a fair chance of a somerset into the salt-water 
bath below the steeps, I’m thinking. What say you, 
Sirs—shall we drink. a- merry welcome to Sir William, 
and success to his enterprise of to-night?” 

Waltham. de Worde rose as he uttered the last sen- 
tence, and by his brother officers. this ironical: proposi- 
tion was hailed with lond laughter and shouts of ac- 
cordance. More wine was called for, brought, and 
the commanders of an English garrison. (which had 
lately been thrown into the almost impregnable castle 
of Dunnotar), who had been carousing deeply, now 
seizing stoups, black-jacks, and immense drinking- 
horns, rose, and with mock gravity pledged after Wal- 
tham de Worde; who quaffed his share of the animat- 
ing grape-juice from a morrion. 

“Sir Wistiam Waiace! ard success'to his enter- 
prise of to-night?” 

Loud huzzas: rung: through the hall, which were 
echoed by the inferior grades of ihe garrison, who oc- 
cupied seats at a table below the dais; but De Mow- 
bray, at whom the sneer was levelled, took no part in 
the toast and obstreperous mirth of his companions, nor 


conduct of Hazelrigg was indefensible! No joke ig- i 
for a man to be outlawed—to have his wife ang sen 
vants put to the sword, and his house burnt over hig 
head, because he chooses to wear a green garment ang 
a handsome dirk.” 

“ Ay,” quoth De Mowbray, “ that indeed is the woung 
which will fester in the chiefiain’s heart for all elerni- 





ty ; and his wrung and goaded feelings ‘are the spy; 
alike of his valour, his patriotism, and his cruelty. 
persecuted man has lost his wife, in the love, the bldom 
and beauty of her youth—his uncle, his friends, his sep, 
vants, his home, and his country—all—all by E 
hands ; and therefore do I say, what have we not 
apprehend from his deadly enmity ?” 

“Tis very true,” observed De Worde, “yet, credy 
me—no night is this for anassault. Hark, Sirs! veri. 
ly that deadly elemental uproar turns every inchiof 
my flesh as chill and lax, as if, instead:of being thus 
easily housed in stately Dunnotar, I were billeted oq 
Ben Lomond, without so much. as a shieling over oy 


‘head. Heard ye ever aught so awful and horid! 
; Mortal foot might: never scale the craigs tonight; and 


woe betide them that would try the pass:over thegul 
ley !—My lord: of Honiton, heard: ye:at-all: thay Wa 
lace had made Cressingham’s skin into saddle-gin\» ( 

“ Truly that did.I, and more too ; Sir JohntheGm 
hame, his bosom: friend, tanned the old: tress 
priestly hide, they say; and Wallace got, insteadabs 


did he venture to speak, until the concave roof of dark | paltry girth, a whole saddle of that: precious material 


oaken rafiers had ceased to echo it. 


—a princely perquisite, wasn't it?—Hah! hah? babé 


“ Sirs,” said at length the cavalier, “this is no jest ; | hah !” 


from Wallace we have every thing to apprehend, no- 


“ And heard ye not also,” said De Mowbnay, “how 


thing to hope ; I know him well, which, so please ye |at the battle o’ the Brigg of Stirling, our southemsb 


geniles, it seems that you dv not.” 


diers ‘ went out,’ as the saying is,‘ to-shear, andretum 


“Yes,” cried an old officer,“I know him. to be jed shorn?’ Such, ye will understand, as were allowed 


brave and patriotic; what more, youngster, d’ye re- 
quire in a soldier?” 

“ That he should be merciful,” replied De Mowbray ; 
“and, my Lord of Honiton, even you must allow that 
William Wallace is heartlessly cruel.” 

“T'll allow no such thing,” answered the old noble- 
man. “Now and then, indeed, he may spear a pri- 
soner Or two, or slash a woman into strips; but in war 
such things are necessary, and I must maintain Wal- 
lace tu be, in spite of them, a glorious soldier.” 

“You will not, surely,” rejoined De Mowbray, “ad- 
vocate him in the barns of Ayr? You will not uphold 
him in that wanton suffocation, burning, and slaughter 
of three hundred Englishmen ?” 

“Saints defend us—no!” cried Honiton; “but had 
he not sufficient provocation to this act of crnel_ven- 
geance, in the conduct of that traitor, that disgrace to 
the English name, the Governor of Ayr, who, under 





lto return: most of the other poor wretches, whomthe 


vengeful traitor charged with his whole army after 
they had crossed the narrow wooden Brigg, being 
drowned, cut to pieces, or flayed, may be, to- make 
saddles for the Scottish cavalry, in : 2mory of theit 
victory and accursed stratagem.” 

“ But,” cried’ an officer, “how famously we cuvof 
the pursuit of those dogs—we, 1 mean, on the other side: 
by ’r Lady! the burning of that Devil’s Brigg wasthe 
finest sight I remember during the whole courseof my 
military service ; | only wish we could have said 10 
see how those Highland rascals looked who'd reckoo 
ed us all dead men; who already in faney grasped 
our baggage, and who beheld their bridge in a furiows 
blaze in spite of the Forth beneath it, whilst’ volumes 
of smoke and spiral flames covered our disorderly 1 
treat.” 

“ And that ill-advised attack, too, on the part of ow 


the disguise of hospitality and friendly debate, drew | men,” said’ De Mowbray, “ was aii owing'to thatiintes 
into death some of the flower of Scottish nobility and meddling priest, Cressingham : richly did he merit‘is 


gentlemen?” 
“With,” remarked de Worde, “amongst them, his 
own uncle, Sir Ronald Crawford, sheriff of Ayrshire.” 


fate! What'on earth could have tempted him, savelis 
own overweaning vanity, to rush so wildly on the 
very danger: against which the prescience of the:® 


“ And then,” continued Honiton, “by heaven, the | perienced Surrey had warned him?” 
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@ Poor Surrey !” exclaimed’ Honiton; “he waemuch 
tobe pived for this disaster, but then, gentlemen, you 
gee te certainly brought it upon. himself, by the insult- 
jog offer of @ pardon to the proud and lion-hearted 
ghampion of Scotland. A pardon, forsooth:! a pardon 
to William: Wallace—a pardon to the man.who: wri- 
thed under the mortal injuries inflicted apen him by 
ourselves! Well, P was a prisonerof Wallace at that 

jud, and’ never shall I cease to remember his de- 

ent and reply, when he beheld’ ihe crouching 
churchmen, by whose: lips Surrey thought good to ar- 
tieulate h’s proposition. These men were short, 
paunehy, full-fed, rosy-cheeked, double-chinned, and 
close-shaven friars. Yes, gentlemen! neither more 
nor less than friars, though one perchance might have 
styled himself an-abbet, another a sacristan, and so 
forth;—I would you had: seen, too, how they crept 
along the Scottish lines, trembling, and downcast, as if 
every athletic Highlander were a headsman at the 
least, until at length this strange deputation stood be- 
fore Wallace, who was surrounded by his portly 
guards, delivering Surrey’s message as if repeating 
their neck-verses under the gallows-tree. Well, Wal- 
lace (most of you have seen him) sat bonneted on the 
end of a large block of granite, listening attentively 
and calmly to their discourse; which, when they had 
concluded, he arose, drew up his fine majestic figure 
to its utmost height, doffed his bonnet, shook from. his 
eyes the overhanging locks of rich brown hair, and his 
manly countenance wrought up into terrible sternness, 
replied in a loud and haughty voice :—t Pardon !—and 
dye offer a pardon to William Wallace? Back! back:! 
dastard carles! ere I grind ye to powder! Avaunt! I 
say—and tell John de Warenne, your master, that 
brave and insulted Scotchmen fling back the pardon 
of England’s monarch! We are here, to combat for 
freedom and for life, to avenge the injuries and op- 
pressions which have been accumulated upon Scotland 
and ourselves ; and what are the English to us? Let 
them come! to their very beards we defy. them! He 
east down his gauntlet: “ We defy them.” was echoed 
by the Scottish. army in. all its ranks, amidst the clat- 
ter of dlefiant gages, and passionately grounded arms. 
The churchmen had not another word to.offer, and so, 


dismayed and confounded, crept back. over the wooden 


bridge to quarters. But a truce to this dull converse. 
What will you, gentlemen, in the way of sport? Shall 
we have shovelboards, tables, dice, marelles, or ought 
else? Shall we, young soldiers, on a night like this, 
away ta: the camping-close? Were J a lad, none should 
bid: me twice to such a. frolic ; ay—I remember that 
ofi-times—Hark! heard I not the clash of arms ?—No ; 
but the wind. rattling, | believe, among the rafters and 
our own. up-hanging arms. But ’tis idle, quite idle, 
now, to mention such things, for the young men of 
these days are a different race from the young men of 
fifty years since!” 

The officers, heated with wine, and not a little 
grieved, shamed, and incensed, to hear Lerd Honiton 
speak thus, agreed, in spite of the storm and darkness, 
to go forth, fora frolic, and exercise as they were 
wont to do in broad daylight. Out, therefore, they 
presently sallied, equipped for the field—no law hav- 
ing as yet been promulgated, forbidding the use of real 
war weapons in martial sports—and well was it for 
these unhappy gentlemen, that, with armour of proof, 
aud sword, hackbut and lance, they quitted the baro- 
nial hall of Castle Dunnotar. ‘ 

The massy portal, whichopened from itinto the inner 
court, had scarcely turned on its hinges, when a fright- 
ful scene presented itself to their astonished eyes. The 
ballinen was crowded with armed men, struggling with 
desperate eagerness in tumultuary combat, and the me- 
tallicsound of mortal blows, ringing, as thick and fast 
they fell, om arms-and armour, together withthe horrid 
Outoriesof either party, as they uttered. cheers, or shrieks 

‘* 


expressive of dive ugony, actually: drowned the awéal 
howling cf tempestuous winds; and the hideous rear of 
furious waters. “ 4 Wallace! A Wallace!” wes: shout 
ed in dreadful chorus, and into the very melée dashed 
those scarcely aroused Englishmen, who: had so 

held sage debate upon. the terrific deeds of Sic William 
Wallace. . 

The court was crowded to excess, and the opening: 
of the castle portal sufficed to give, by the light 
which. burned in the hall, a partial glimpse of the team 
ful rencontre ; otherwise, pitehy darkness involved the 
terrific scene, fur Wallace's party had stolen: upon: the 
garrison under cover of night and the storm, whichJast 
had destroyed, spreading and dispersing in everppossi- 
bledirection, the watch-firesof Dunnotar. Theundaunt- 
ed Englishmen, backed those few soldiers, whuse 
duties hadthat night allowed of their supping in the 
hall, pressed: through the crowd, hacking at, and slash- 
ing they knew not whum—so fearfully intermingled 
were friends and fues—whilst small was their chance 
of escaping dire wounds and death amidst so many 
sore dagger-thrusts, and a hail of blows from claymore, 
curtal-axe, and bludgeon, wielded by. men of gigantic 
mould, proportionate sirength, and barbarian dispasi+ 
tion. Desperate: was the contest; but the English par 
ty at length, surprised as.it had been, and censequent> 
ly called upon. to contend against a force superior in 
numbers, arms, and physical capabilities, began. togive 
way ; a panic seized them, and the bleeding, disabled 
remnant, of thie devoted garrison, retreated precipitates 
ly towards the Castle Chapel, within whose: strong 
walls, having sneceeded in ensconcing themselves, 
they believed their safety was insured. 

Wounded, dying, and dispirited, the» shrieks: and 
groans that resounded far and near; the. busy, clank> 
ing tramp of the heartless soldiery ; their uncouth: lane 
guage and furious expressions, which were easily un+ 
derstood to: be heavy curses ; the moaning of the winds, 
and dashing of waves that beat violently against: the 
tremendous. precipices, upon the summit of which 
Dunnotar Chapel was erected, all sounded. in: the ears 
of the hapless refugees like their death-knell. ‘Thechas 
pel dvor was furiously assailed by the enemy, and 
thongh defended within and: without hy strong: iron 
traverses, attached firmly to the wood-work, and fasten+ 
ed in the interior with staples of the same material 
and strong bolts, it must ultimately have yielded: to 
the force employed to batter it down, had not Wallace 
himself drawn off his party from this-assault, and led 
them to the attack of another quarter. 

The fainting hearts of the besieged revived as they 
heard the departing steps of the soldiers, and one 
amongst these unfortunate men even dared to exclaim, 
“Said I not that William Wallace was merciful ?” 
“ Nay, my Lord,” replied another, “God grant that 
this business prove not a fellow to the barns of Ayr!” 

The soldiery of Wallace, burning with implacable 
hatred against the Southrons, and, from the destitute 
conditton of their chief, avowedly unremunerated by 
him for their services, now thought only of massacre 
and plunder ; and those “dogs of war" once “let slip,” 
quickly supplying themselves with light and refresh- 
ment, were shortly to be beheld scouring through the 
apartments of the casile half intoxicated, lighting them» 
selves with portions of the furniture they had cut up 
for fire-wood, and, like demons, inflicting hideous death 
on whosoever had not the good fortune to wear the 
tartan. Having committed at pleasure the most hor- 
rid devastation within the castle, Wallace, who found 
it utterly impossible to restrain them in the excess of 
their frenzy, acceded at length to those clamvurous de- 
mands, which sealed the fate of the wretched English 
garrison. 

Collecting every atom of wood, and all the combus 
tibles upon which they could lay hands, the frantic 





Highlanders piled them around the devoted fane, and 
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firing the fatal pyre, beheld, with shouts of fiendish 
exultation, a blaze arise, which was fanned into ter- 
rible mightiness by the storming gale, enveloping in 
its ample folds the sanctuary and tefuge of their ene- 
mies! Sundry barrels of spirits, oil, and pitch ; sundry 
loads of fodder and grain ; and sundry household stores 
of an inflammable nature, burst forth into this most 
terrific sheet of fire, and the drifting in every direction 
of blazing materials from the power of the wind, was 
opposed to the heavy, driving masses of smoke, and 
the impenetrable blackness of the midnight skies, be- 
yond imagination horrible to behold! 

A long, deep-drawn, unearthly wail—a wail, not of 
one voice but of many—many—a wail, which most 
resembled the lamentation of souls who have no hope 
—broke from the blazing chapel upon the ears of the 
brutal incendiaries, like a last appeal to human sym- 
pathies, from the very bosom of the fathomless abyss! 
—It was more than dreadful, it was supernatural ! 
The soldiers drew back—but scarcely had the despair- 
ing cry of their victims ceased to ring in their ears, 
when there was a sudden rush from the chapel; the 
hapless refugees, preferring any death to that of being 
burnt alive, half scorched and suffocated, made their 
way through falling stones and timbers, only to meet 
certain destruction in other forms. Some precipitated 
themselves from the tremendous heights on which 
stood the chapel, into the stormy waves far, far below; 
some, clinging to crags, hundreds of feet above the 
level of the sea, and as many below Dunnotar Rock, 
hung suspended between life and death; and some, 
courting in utter desperation an immediate termination 
of miseries, rushed through the fatal furnace, upon the 
weapons opposed to their progress. Cries of agony— 
shouts of exultation—the clatter of arms—the crash of 
falling architecture, broad and vivid sheets of fire— 
massy volumes of suffocating smoke, and the continued 
howling and fury of the tempest, contributed more and 
more to daunt the hearts of the most humane of Wal- 
lace’s brutal soldiery, few indeed in number. Impel- 
led by qualms of conscience, and feelings of unutterable 
terror, one of the soldiers who happened to be standing 
in the rear, and next to a priest, dropped upon his 
knees, and with the utmost contrition and sincerity 
asked, of the reyerend warrior, an absolution in full, 
for the heinous butchery just concluded within the 
precincts of a house dedicated to Heaven, and the 
peaceful interests of religion ; a pardon, also, he earnest- 
ly craved, for the sacrilege which he had helped to 
commit in thus utterly destroying, and consuming by 
fire, one of the Lord’s sacred temples. The example 
of this unhappy man proved contagious; in a few mi- 
nutes might be beheld the extraordinary spectacle of 
every one of these fierce soldiers upon his knees, crav- 
ing, even with tears and groans, pardon, for and ab- 
solution from, his frantic crimes, of the priests, who, 
according to the custom of those times, were attached 
to, and went forth with, the armies. 

The astonished and bewildered fathers, too embar- 
rassed (by the singularity of the circumstance, its lack 
of precedent, and it#immediate opposition to the very 
nature of a military expedition) to bestow upon their 
sudden penitents one word of pardon, peace, or ex- 
hortatian, were relieved from all wavering respecting 
duty, by the sound of a voice, whose lightest command 
every one of that ferocious band knew well how to 
obey ; the voice of that chieftain, who had for some 
moments been viewing, with inexpressible indignation 
and scorn, the novel exhibition of his party. 

“Hold! miscreants!” exclaimed Wallace—when 
every man of that contrite band, trembling, started 
upon his feet, and regained his arms. 

Wallace, their injured countryman—Wallace, his 
own lend’s champion and their friend—Wallace, the 
great, the brave, the loved, and the terrible—spoke to 
his most devoted servants, and associates in arms: 





“ Hold, miscreants!” cried he, “are 

mad? And what have ye done unto ster and 
mies which they deserved not richly at your handy 
Know ye not, that more too, far more than this do 
merit, the which ye’ve sent them to receive at the 
hands of God? Are ye the proud and noble compatr; 
ois of Wallace, to seek absolution for fulfilling the de. 
crees of Providence? Are ye soldiers? Out upon ye! 
I, Z will not grant ye absolution! Away! away! May 
God put your country’s enemies, as it hath Pleased 
him to do these, into your hands; but let no man 
sume to brand Wallace and his troops with the stigma 
of cruelty, since he and they alike are but the acting 
instruments of avenging Héaven!” 

Ere the break of day, Dunnotar Castle presented 9 
woeful spectacle, and a Scottish garrison supplied the 
place of that unfortunate English one, of which not a 
man survived to relate the miserable history of its sup. 
prise, or the manner in which it was effected, by an 
industrious and insidious enemy. MLB 


——a 


RECEIPTS. 


EAU DE BOUQUET. 


Take of sweet scented honey water 1 0z., eau sans 
pareille, 1 1-2 do., essence de jasmine, 5 drachms, 
syrup of cloves and spirit of violets, each, 4 dr., cala- 
mus aromaticus, long rooted cyperus, lavender, each, 
2 do., essence of neroli,1 scruple. Mix. Some adda 
few grains of musk and ambergris: it is sweet scent- 
ed, and also made into a ratafia with sugar. 


ESSENCE DE JASMIN. 


The flowers are stratified with wool or cotton, im. 
pregnated with oil of behu, or nut oil, in an earthen 
vessel, closely covered, and kept for some time ina 
warm bath; this is repeated with fresh flowers, until 
the oil is well scented ; the wool, &c. is then put into 
a sufficient quantity of spirit of wine, and distilled 
in balneum marie. 


THE BEST HONEY WATER. 


Take of coriander seeds a pound, cassia, 4 o2., cloves 
and gum benzoin, each, 2 0z., oil of rhodium, essence 
of lemon, essence of bergamot, and oil of lavender, 
each, 1 drachm, rectified spirit of wine, 20 pints, rose 
water, 2 quarts, nutmeg water, 1 quart, musk and am 
bergris, each, 12 grains. Distill it in a water bath 
dryness. 

Another method.—Put 2 drachms each, of tincture 
of ambergris, and tincture of musk, in a quart of ree 
tified spirits of wine, and half a pint of water: filter 
and put it up in small bottles. 


OTTAR OF ROSES. 


The royal society of Edinburgh received from Dr. 
Monro the following account of the manner in which 
this costly perfume is prepared in the east. Steeps 
large quantity of the petals of the rose, freed from 
every extraneous matter, in pure water, in an earthen 
or wooden vessel, which is exposed daily to the sum, 
and housed at night, till a scum rises to the surface 
This is the offar, which carefully absorb by very 
small piece of cotton tied to the end of a stick. The 
oil collected, squeeze out of the cotton into a very di- 
minutive vial, stop it for use. The collection of i 
should be continued whilst any scum is produced. 

° 
* 
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